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Art. I. The present Picture of New South Wales ; illustrated with 
Four large coloured Views, from Drawings taken on the Spot, of 
Sydney, the Seat of Government: with a, Plan of the Colony, 
taken from actual Survey by public Authority. Including he 

resent State of Agriculture and Trade, Prices of Provisions and 
Cikeat, internal Regulations, State of Society and Manners, &c., 
with Hints for the Further Improvement of’ the Settlement. By 
D. D. Mann, many Years Resident in several Official Situations. 
4to. pp. 99. Price, with the Plates, 3]. 138. 6d.; without 
the Plates, 15s. Booth. 1811. ! 


WE had occasion, many years ago, to express our doubts of 

the policy of forming a settlement for transported cul- 
prits in New South Wales*. Subsequent experience has 
unhappily given confirmation to our apprehensions; and in the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons in the 
last Session, on the subject of penitentiary houses,“as well as from 
the language of the speakers in the debates during the present 
‘Session, it appears to be taken for granted that transportation 
beyond the seas will not long continue a favourite mode of 
punishment. With respect to general interest, however, the 
settlement at New South Wales may be said to gain as much in 
one way as it will lose in another. Its agriculture and popu- 
lation are in a state of progressive increase; its resources in 
provisions have now become abundant; and after the lapse of 
twenty years a new and a better generation is taking the place 
of the lawless set which preceded it. Mr. Mann’s publica- 
tion, though much inferior in clearness and method to those 
of Lieutenanc Colonel Collins and Governor Hunter, has 
the advantage of bringing down the history of the colony to 
so late a date as 1809, and is the fruit of ten years’ residence 
on the spot. His official employment, though of a subordinate 
kind, led him into mixed intercourse with the inhabitants, and 
into a field of considerable observation ; circumstances of no 
small import, m a quarter in which the progress of change is 
too rapid to make a reference to former authorities the ground. 
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work of description, His book is of value, therefore, as a 
table of materials; and higher praise will scarcely be ex- 
pected, after we have pronounced that it is wholly deficient 
in atrangement, and replete with ridiculous extravagancies of 
btyle. 

Though Mr. Mann saw the colony at a later period and 
under more favourable auspices than Colonel Collins, he finds 
it necessary to make similar acknowlegements of the prevalence 
of vice, and of the consequent impediments to public pros- 
perity. ‘The corrupt character of the prisoners, the disputes 
with the natives, and for ‘several years the occasional pressure 


‘of want, were serious drawbacks on the progress of the settle- 


ment. The majority of the convicts were of a disposition 
neither to be meliorated by lenity nor tetrified by severity; and, 
hardened in crimes, they made even the poor and miserable 
natives the dupes of their knavery: a conduct which led at 
first to distrust and reserve, but subsequently to severe retalia- 
tion, seyeral of the convicts being found murdered in the 
woods. Labour, being the result only of compulsion, advanced 
‘slowly, and an alarm of want appeared rather to retard than 
accelerate the exertions of these disorderly characters. Among 
other instances of inattention, was the loss, for several years, 
of the stock of bulls and cows which was originally brought 
over from England. ‘They were suffered by the carelessness of 
the keeper toxstray into the woods; and every subsequent search 
for them proved ineffectual until seven years after the settlement 
of the colony, when a fine and numerous herd of wild cattle was 
discovered in the interior of the country, evidently the progeny 
of the imported animals. ‘The protection and increase of 
this wild herd then became a matter of public coneern, because it 
would prove a valuable resource in the day of need.—Prisons 
were soon found necessary in the colony : bs two buildings of 
this description, constructed of wood, were wilfully burned, and 
others of amore durable composition were rendered indispen- 
sable. After the year 1796, various marks of amelioration 
became appareht; and the natives, gradually more reconciled 
to the new comers, consented to commence an intercourse 
which was productive, in a limited degree, of mutual advan- 
tage. ‘The stock of cattle had by this time greatly increased, 
and the apprehension of famine had vanished in consequence 
of the extended cultivation. ‘These fair prospects, however, 
were endangered in the year 1800 by the seditious conduct of a 
number of Trish convicts recently arrived, who were impatient 
to disseminate among the earlier prisoners the chimeras of their 
distempered minds :— but the vigilance of Governor Hunter 
fortunately prevented an explosion; and that valuable offi- 


Cer was enabled to leave the colony at the end of the year, 
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in a very different state from that in which he had found it in 
1795. At his departure, the number of settlers, convicts, and 
others, had increased to 6000; the land under corn-culture 
exceeded 7600 acres; the stock of sheep was 6000; of goats 
2006; and of cattle about 1200. 

The succeeding year, 1801, was marked by a recurrence of 
a calamity which had visited the colony in its earlier years,— 
the overflowing of the river Hawkesbury. A long continuanee 
of rain, in the mountairious ridges which overlook the channel 
of the river, is sufficierit to carry its waters to the extraordinary 
height of sixty or seventy feet above their accustomed level ; 
an inundation which sweeps flocks, herds, and buildings, from 
its ill-fated borders:—but an evil of still more extensive 
mischief to the colonists arose from their rooted habits of intoxi- 
cation. Spirits are bought up with extraordinary rapidity, even 
though the general price from the retailer is between ten arid 
sixteen shillings a bottle ; and when they are scarce and prohi- 
bited, the price has been known to rise to thirty shillings a bottle. 
This destructive vice is as prevalent among the female as among 
the male convicts. "Wine has hitherto been less in demand : 
but, if the rage for luxury continues toincrease as it has lately done, 
it must soon obtain an enhanced price. Its substitution might 
give a milder character to this ruinous and obstinate habit, 
and undermine by slow degrees that which it has been found im- 
practicable to exterminate. Hitherto, it has been in vain for 
the higher orders to set an example of temperance; and the 
prohibitions of the sale of liquor have had but a limited effect. 
‘Threats, intreaties, and punishments, have all been employed ; 
yet, while spirits are to be procured, every comfort of life is 
sacrificed to obtain them. The profit attendent on the sale of 
this poison is such as to distract the inhabitants from the pursuit 
of other occupations; and many farms have been abandoned 
in order that the owners might devote themselves to this allurin 
traffic. Its prosecution has also led to many pecuniary frauds, the 
most notorious of which is the custom of indorsing notes of 
hand without any valuable consideration ; a practice which has 
proved a source of endless lawswits. — Next to drinking, the 
most prevalent vice among the lower class of prisoners is 
gaming. In some cases, after the loss of every thing else, 
the most abandoned of them have been known to stake the 
clothes which they wore, arid to reduce themselves to a state 
of nudity. It is painful to add that (p. 11. 36.) examples of 
the crime of murder still occur, under circumstances as 
horrific as during the residence of Colonel Collins. 

In the scanty number of reclaimed conyicts, the noted 
George Barrington holds a conspicuous place. He conducted 
himself during his residence in the colony with great propriety, 
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filling, the station of chief constable at Paramatta, arid acquiring - 
money by industry. His death took place nearly seven years 
ago: but for a considerable time previously he was in a state 
of insanity, produced, it is believed, by serious and sorrowful 
reflections on his early career of iniquity. He expressed, in his 
lucid intervals, great displeasure at his name being affixed to 
the fictitious narrative of his life; and his death was that of 
a sincere Christian. 

One of the most effectual punishments in the case of theft 
is to transport the delinquent to a remote branch of the 
settlement. ‘The dread of a separation from old connections, 
and a removal to a solitary scene, are found to make a more 
powerful impression on the minds of these misguided creatures, 
than the prospect of corporeal punishment. ‘Those prisoners 
who have been brought up to a business at home generally 
resume it in the colony; and labourers are employed either in 

angs at public work, or by settlers in the cultivation of land. 

heir irons are knocked off on their arrival, except in. some 
extraordinary cases ; and they are ordered to work in whatever 
part of the settlement the governor deems proper. — Though 
the morals of the colony are, on the whole, in an improving 
state, it has been found impracticable to permit the use of a 
theatre. Those who chose to partake of this amusement, 
leaving their property unwatched, generally found, on their 
return home, that it had undergone a sensible diminution; and 
the lower order of convicts, when they had no money, were 
in the habit of giving provisions to obtain entrance: so that, 
by. the frequent privations of their regular food, they were unable 
to pursue their labour with proper exertion. ‘The governor 
was accordingly obliged to recall the licence of performing, and 
the play-house itself was soon levelled to the ground. 

Of the, inveteracy of bad habits in some of these men, a 
remarkable example is afforded in the case (p.12.) of one 
Samuels, who had been convicted of a burglary, and sentencedto 
behanged. When he was suspended, the rope happened to break 
in the middle, and the criminal fell prostrate on the ground ; 
on a second attempt, the cord unrove at the fastening; and 
on a third, a new accident occurred to delay his being launched 
into eternity. ‘The provost-marshal, affected with the scene, 
represented the case to the governor, who was pleased to extend 
mercy to the prisoner: but neither terror nor clemency was 
sufficient to reclaim him ; he persisted in his dishonest career, 
was removed to a distant part, and finally lost his life in an 
attempt to escape from the colony. 

The climate.of the settlement, although variable, is favour- 
able both for health and vegetation. The weather in spring and 
autumn resembles that of our summer, and the atmosphere is, in 
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general, remarkably bright and clear. Frost is little known, and 
snow isseenonlyon the lofty mountains which form the boundary 
of the colony towards the interior. The woods and fields 
present a boundless variety of the choice productions of nature, 
while the branches of the trees display a brilliant assemblage 
of the feathered race. The shrubs and plants are all ever- 
greens; and geraniums flourish in such abundance as to be made, 
in various quarters, into hedges, emitting a delightful smell. 
Coals are found in a district which has been aptly termed New- 
castle. March and April are the months recommended for the 
sowing of wheat ; November and December are the seasons of 
harvest. In December, the stubble ground is frequently 
planted with maize, so as to afford two crops in one year: but 
the policy of thus forcing the soil is very questionable. As to 
fruit, strawberries are said to grow in perfection; melons are 
very large and plentiful; and the pines far exceed in size those 
of England. The colony possesses, likewise, some mineralogical 
treasures ; the topazes being accounted of much greater worth 
than those which are produced in Brazil. With respect to 
animals, two have been found, since the publication of the 
work which has so ably illustrated the natural history of the 
colony, that deserve to be mentioned, namely the Koolah, of 
the Opossum species, and a kind of Hyena. The Koolah, 
after it has ascended a tree, never quits it until it is completely 
cleared of the leaves; and the natives easily discover the animal 
by observing the gum-tree stripped, the leaves of which are its 
favourite food. ‘The Hyzna is not less ferocious than its species 
in other countries, but has hitherto confined its ravages to 
sheep and poultry, without venturing to attack the settlers. 
Both animals have a false. belly; a characteristic which is 


common to them with a number of subjects that are-found in _ 


New Holland. 


Though no longer in a state of war with the settlers, the 
natives continue to carry on frequent hostilities among them- 
selves. ‘They are a cruel and disgusting race, and are ready to 
commit depredations on the corn of the settlers whenever they 
have a prospect of success. It becomes frequently necessary 
to send detachments of military to disperse them: but the 
utmost care is taken to prevent any fatal consequences from 
attending these acts of requisite vigour; and the soldiers are 
directed by all means to avoid firing. No allurements can 
tempt them to exchange the irregularities of savage life for the 
comforts of civilized society. A native who was brought 
home by Governor Phillip, and sent out again after a residence 
of some time in England, assumed, for a short period, the 
dress and manner of an European: but,-in spite of every 
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intreaty, he has again taken to the woods. Little aid has beer 
derived, in the labours of the colony, from*the co-operation 
of the natives; their industry seldom leading them farther than 
to assist in hauling the fish-nets, in order that they may obtain 
an immediate recompence by sharing in the draught. ‘They 
are amazingly expert at throwing the spear, and will Jaunch it 
with unerring aim to a distance of between thirty and sixty 
yards. ‘The importance of living in peace with the neighbours 
of the colony may be appreciated by the sanguinary rencounters 
which are still found to occur in remote quarters. In April1808, 
the Fly, a colonial vessel, being driven into Bateman’s Bay, 
sent three of her crew on shore for water. It was agreed pre- 
viously to their departure, that, in case of any assemblage of 
natives being discerned from the ship, a musket should be fired 
from on board as a signal for the immediate return of the party. 
Shortly. after the boat had reached the shore, the natives were 
perceived from the vessel, the musket was fired, and the three 
men ran back to the boat. They succeeded in putting off from 
the shore, but were pursued by a flight of spears, thrown with 
such fatal dexterity as to transfix the victims at their oars. 
The savages immediately manned the boat, and, with a number 
of canoes, prepared to attack the vessel itself ; which narrowly 
escaped by cutting the cable, and standing out to sea. 

The population of the colony now exceeds ten thousand ; 
of whom two thirds support themselves, while the rest are 
victualled and clothed at the expence of the crown. ‘The 
military force consists of the 102d regiment, and of two 
yolunteer associations. ‘The extent of land under corn-culture 
may be computed at 12,000 acres; the number of horses at 
1000 ; oxen and cows, 10,000; sheep, 40,000 ; goats, 300035 
pigs, 25,009 ;—~a rapid increase, especially in domestic animals, 
since the year 1800. The current price of provisions in 180g 
was, wheat, 12s. the bushel; maize, 5s.; barley, 5s.; oats, 
4s. 6d.; potatoes, 1aqs. the hundred-weight; peaches and 
apples, 2d. the dozen; French beans, qd..the quart; pease, 
1s. the quart 5 beef and mutton, 1s. 3d. the pound ; pork, 1s. 5 
kangaroo, (not unlike beef,) 8d.; turkeys, 1os. each; geese, 
8s. each 3 ducks, 4s. each; fowls, 2s. 6d. each. Butter is so 
high as 6s. the pound, and milk 1s. the quart: but fish is 
abundant and cheap. The wages of men-servants are 18, a day, 
or 6s. a week, with board ; without board, 2s. 6d. a day; by 
the year, 1ol. or 121. with board. The hours of public labour 
are from sun-rise to eight o’clock, and afterwardg from nine 
o’clock to three.——Of late years, some progress has been made 
towards the establishment of manufactures, particularly coarse 
wogllens and linens. The Jeather formed from the skins of cattle, 
kangaroos, 
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kangaroos, seals, &c., is extremely good, and is easily tanned 
by a bark which grows in the settlement. Several potteries are 
also established, and four extensive breweries. ‘The shops are 
fitted up with more taste than might be expected ; and articles 
of female apparel and ornament are bought with great avidity. 
With regard to their money-system, the inhabitants of the 
colony have been as unlucky as those of the mother-country ; 
their copper coin, though issyed in 1800 at one hunded per 
cent. above its real value, having in a great measure disappeared. 
Many of the free settlers from home have disappointed expecta- 
tation, and have proved only a serious expence to government. 
—The number of convicts in the government-service is liable 
to progressive diminution from deaths, from emancipation for 
good behaviour, and from expiration of servitude; as well 
as by removal from public work to the employment of settlers 
in the country. In the course of eight years, from 1792 to 
1800, three fourths of the convicts employed by government 
at the beginning of the period had been, from these various 
causes, discharged; a drain which was inadegately supplied 
by the new arrivals, which in the course of that interval 
amounted to 1259 male prisoners. 

After these observations on the state of the settlement, we 
shall follow Mr. Mann in his inquiry (p. 62. and seq.) into the 
causes which still prevent New South Wales from being inde- 
pendent of the mother-country. We have heard it computed 
that each transported convict costs government nearly 3o0ol.; and 
this enormous charge continues, in a great measure, notwith- 
standing the growth of the colony. Mr. Mann ascribes the. 
magnitude of this expenditure to various causes; to the mis- 
management, under Governor Phillip, from 1792 to 1795; 
co the practice of victualling, out of the public stores, the 
convicts employed in labour for the settlers ; to.a custom, too 
long prevalent, of imprisoning convicts for debt, and of de 
priving government of their labour; to the expence of support- 
ing deserted children ; to the introduction (partial, indeed,) of 
monopolies ; to abuses in the medical department ; and to the 
duties of police, severe and expensive in so restless a community. 
Another cause of continual expence will be fouud in the 
formation of new settlements at Newcastle, River Derwent, 
and Port Dalrymple ; as well as at the distant and now aban- 
doned establishment on Norfolk island. ‘This long enumeration 
of particulars might be reduced, were Mr. Mann philosopher 
enough to generalize his views, under two heads ; viz. the bad 
morals of the colonists, and the waste which is common to al] 
government-speculations. America, without greater advantages 
ghan New South Wales, has afforded an example of colonies 
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advancing rapidly in population, without burdening the mother- 
country: but there no impediment from vicious habits stood in 
the way; nor was any public fund created to meet the demand 
of individuals. Each was aware that “ as he sowed he would 
reap ;” that he had no resource but his own industry; and 
that his wants must be rigidly accommodated to his means. 
‘That necessity of labour, which, evidently for the wisest pur- 
poses, has beenimposed on our species, had thus its full operation, 
and. led to the systematic observance of the cardinal virtues of 


industry in acquiring and economy in consuming. ‘The pro- 


gress of these infant-establishments was very gradual; their 
capital receiving little aid from the parent-state, and owing its 
chief increase to its own re-productive power.— In New South 
Wales, on the other hand, the object was to accomplish the 
speedy formation of a colony; a power was granted to draw 
capital from England ; and such power, in the case of a govern- 
ment or of a public company, can scarcely fail to become the 
subject of abuse. Moreover, the labourers in this new colony, 
instead of possessing those qualities which, by promoting in- 
dividual affluence, constitute the basis of public prosperity, were 
of such unsettled habits as to require a constant and expensive 
superintendance. The wonder, therefore, is not that New South 
Wales should have cost such extraordinary sums, but that our 
government should have been so badly informed as not to foresee 
such a result. In pursuance of this reasoning, we agree with 
Mr. Mann that an end should be put to all farming for govern- 
ment-account; and that the ships of neutrals (indeed of all 
countries in time of peace,) ought to have free admission to 
the colony. 

Among the abuses inseparable from the improvidence of 
government-traflic, the unfitness of the clothing sent out is 
one of the most inconvenient, It has hitherto been made up 
at home, without regard to quality or comfort ; and, when 
distributed in the colony, the delivery has been the same to all, 
without attending to the unfortunate propensity, on the part of 
many, to sell those articles which they do not immediately 
want. . Another serious cause of waste is the damage of stores 
on the passage, or their loss by plunder on board. The re- 
medy recommended by Mr. Mann for these abuses is to make 
the contractors in England responsible for the condition of the 
stores, till theyare landed.— Another and a more crying grievance 
is the inhumanity shewn to convicts in their passage out. It is 
a melancholy fact that, in several ships which have carried 
convicts by contract, not more than two thirds of the number 
put on board have reached their place of destination; a mortality 
which may be attributed, in a great measure, to the embezzle- 
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ment of the provisions intended for their use. Under the pre- 
text of attempts to mutiny and escape, an undue degree of 
severity has also frequently been exercised towards these unfor- 
tunate captives; and the bad effects of such treatment are 
strikingly exemplified by the contrast afforded in the health and 
cleanliness of the prisoners who were carried out in a king’s 
ship. 

For a colony in which the interference of an arbiter and 
judge is so often necessary, it might be advisable, in the opinion 
of the author, to look out at home for several persons to act as 
justices of peace. He is aware that men who are comfortable 
at home will not willingly go to New South Wales; and he 
suggests that fit persons should be sought in the respectable 
but disappointed class of society. Let their salaries, he adds, 
if not large, be such at least as to render them independent of 
every other avocation, and to make them place a value on their 
appointment. Mr. Mann is zealous also for the nomination of 
a council, composed of several of the principal officers of go- 
vernment ; and to the want of such a body he ascribes, in a 
great measure, the present unsettled state of the colony. We 
acknowlege that the edict of a collective body would carry 
greater weight with it than the mandate of an individual, and 
we have no objection to the governor being thus assisted : but 
the power of decision should, in our opinion, remain exclu- 
sively in him. In so turbulent a community, the existence of 
controul is indispensable ; and unity, be it remembered, is the 
perfection of command. ‘The criminal court is composed at 
present of the judge-advocate and six naval and military 
officers, with an appeal to the governor: a form of procedure 
more calculated for the infancy than the progress of the colony. 
Martial law was appropriate as — as the settlement consisted 
of convicts on the one hand, and of the servants of government 
on the other: but the case is very different since the increase 
of population and of commercial transactions. Mr. Mann is 
solicitous for the institution of the trial by jury, and for the ap- 
pointment of a chief justice, with emoluments not below 1200. 
a year. Whatever difference of opinion may subsist with re- 
gard to the difficulty of finding fit jurors among the inhabitants 
of New South Wales, none can prevail against the nomination 
of a respectable judge; and were his proceedings fashioned on the 
principles of the eminent jurist, one of whose works has lately 
passed through our hands*, it may safely be assumed that his 
single court would execute, and execute well, the whole legal 
business of the colony. ‘The labour of those justices of peace, 


‘ * Mr. Bentham. 
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for whom Mr. Mann calls so eagerly, might thus be in a great 
measure saved. We see no reason that the expence of a trial 
in a court of justice should materially exceed that of an appeal 
to a magistrate; and we can have little doubt of the superior 
weight and influence of the verdict. The administration of 
equity is a stmple and expeditious business ; and the range, in 
regard to number of causes, which may thus be embraced, is 
highly favourable to the maintenance of impartiality. By 
extending the jurisdiction of the judge over a wide sphere, we 
relieye him from the influence of local considerations and in- 
dividual connections; conferring, in a great degree, those ad~ 
vantages which we reap at home from the presence of travelling 
judges in our smaller towns, as well as from the magnitude 
of the.community in the district (the metropolis) in which they 
are stationary. 

Another point, for which the author contends, is the ad- 
mission of the bankrupt-laws into the colony. ‘Those of our 
readers, who have abserved how large a portion of the calamity 
of the West India planters we are disposed to ascribe to that 
mistaken policy which prevents the affairs of an embarrassed 
debtor from being brought to a definite point, will readily con- 
clude that we concur with Mr. M. in ‘the propriety of the in- 
troduction of the bankrupt-laws into New South Wales; since, 
though the circumstances of the two countries are materially dif- 
ferent, the application of the principle holds as tobath. ‘The au- 
thor isof opinion that the governor would be much benefited in his 
decisions by the assistance of a lawyer ; and he also recommends 
that several of our barristers should receive encouragement to go 
out, and plead in the courts. Whatever may be thought of the 
former recommendation, it cannot be doubted that govern- 
ment should decline all interference as to the latter. — A more 
interesting subject is brought forwards, when Mr. M. treats of 
the fate of those unhappy persons whose sentence of transpor- 
tation lasts for life. ‘They become, in general, careless of their 
conduct and indifferent to their future fate, seeing nothing in 
prospect but banishment and servitude. Mr. Mann recom- 
mends that their labour for government should terminate 
after the expiration of a certain period of good behaviour ; 
that they should then be made free of the colony, and event~ 
ually become settlers. Even the most unpromising characters 
should be allowed to look forwards to some ultimate amelioration 
of their lot, and perpetual imprisonment should be excluded from 
the list of colonial punishments.—The farther recommendations 
of the author relate to the appointment of clergymen and school- 
masters; and te the sending out of superintending mechanics : 


in all of which, as well as with regard to the greater security of 
the 
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the leases of government. ground, he will not fail to receive the 
concurrence of his readers, 

After this analysis of the substance of the present publication, 
it remains that we render an account of Mr. Mann’s qualifications 
as a writer; and here, as we have already intimated, our readers 
must forego a share of the favourable impressions which have been 
excited by the matter of his book. We have seldom met with 
an author more enamoured of high sounding phrases. The 
afflicting visitation of insanity is in his language (p. 31.) a 
malady destructive to the ‘ majesty of man ;’ and a walking 
excursion into the hills and woods, he terms (p. 31.) the ‘ progress 
of his undulating ;’ on his return from which he was so unlucky 
as to *lacerate his clothes.’ In speaking (p. 34.) of the improve- 
ment of the neighbouring savages, he says that they have dis- 
carded a portion of that barbarity of manners, which < allied 
them to the material creation ;’ meaning, we presume, the 
brute creation. He is very angry with the persons who despair 
of the welfare of the settlement, and terms them (p. 35.) § in- 
credulous of the good which exceeds the horizon of their own 
bounded perspective, and ever among the foremost to exclaim, 
“ can any good come out of Nazareth ?”—No wonder that he 
should be thus enthusiastic for a country in which the plumage 
of the birds is (p. 48.) § too rich for the feeble pen of mortal 
tb describe ;’ and that he should be eager (p. 74.) to ¢ stimulate 
its growth, and impel it along the path which leads to greatness.’ 
‘ A course of depravity (p.2.) renders men obnoxious to every 
other pursuit ;’ (p. 6.) *the year 1809 is the termination of the 
facts which I shall e/icit in the succeeding pages ;’ and (page go,) 
‘ the admission of the bankrupt-laws appears to be a very 
desirable object of sollicitude.’ We have been amused with the 
author’s address in the happy art of paying a compliment to 
himself. In the introduction (p. 62.) to the hints for the im- 
provement of the colony, we are apprized that the views of 
others are founded on * superficial knowlege and total miscon- 
ceptions ;’ while he, from the various situations which he has 
filled, is intimately acquainted with all those particulars which 
are essential to the formation of a Cortect opinion on this in- 
teresting subject.’ In his dedication to Governor Hunter, he 
takes care to apprize us that, in ‘numerous and weighty instances, 
the Governor had displayed the most marked attention to his 
personal interests;’ and so far from pleading guilty to our 
charge of a total want of method, he speaks (p. 36.) of so ar- 
ranging his subject as to preserve an ‘ interest, unbroken and 
unfailing, throughout the whole.’ While his readers are 
tempted to smile at these symptoms of vanity, a more serjous 
sensation will be excited by examples of inconsistency and con- 
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tradiction. In one part, (p. 53, 54.) Mr. Mann asserts that 
‘ honourable principles are not less prevalent in the settle- 
ment of New South Wales, than in other communities of 
equal extent ;’ while, in a subsequent passage, (p. 88.) he de- 
clares that it is a spot ¢ where universal iniquity prevails.’ 
_ Again, ‘ the instances of drunkenness, dishonesty, and their . 
concomitant offences, are not,’ he says (p. 54.) ‘ more common, | 
than in the mother-country ;’ yet a few pages before (p. 44-) 
he had remarked, § spirits are bought up with astonishing ra- 
pidity ; most of the people in the colony, male and female, give 
way to excessive drinking.’ Such inconsistencies naturally tend 
to shake our faith in Mr. Mann’s representations ; and, in our 
abstract of his detail, we have found it necessary to soften, on 
several occasions, the glowing tints of his colouring. A similar 
feeling leads us to qualify our definitive report, and to charac- 
terize the book as intitled to a share of attention from the 
writer’s familiarity with local circumstances, but as devoid of 
claims to our confidence on the score of correct conclusions, or 
comprehensive views. 

The four plates, separately accompanying this work, are large 
and handsome imitations of coloured drawings, affording plea- 
sing representations of the settlement at Sydney, taken from 
different points. Lo- 
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Art. IJ. Dr. Clarke’s Travels; Part I. Russia, Tartary, and 
Turkey. 


[Article concluded from our last Number, p. 428. 


I’ the former part of this article, we examined those passages 
of Dr. Clarke’s book which, from their severity towards the 
Russians, have excited general animadversion. "While we ad- 
mitted the truth of many of his remarks, we endeavoured to 
explain the cause of the impatient and exaggerated tone in 
which they are expressed ; and we extracted, from his splendid 
panegyric on the Don Cossacks, a specimen of the extremes 
into which such animated travellers are apt to fall. We are 
now to accompany him to the eastward, among a ruder tribe of 
Cossacks, (those of the Kuban,) and to exhibit the report which 
he was enabled to make from a hasty glance at the savages of 
Circassia. From this uncouth and dangerous region, we shall 
have to trace his journey to the hospitable roof of Professor 
Pallas; whence, after having made a survey of the Crimea, he 
proceeded, partly by land, but over a greater distance by water, 
to Constantinople. 
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During his peregrinations near the Don, Dr. Clarke fre- 
quently fell in with camps of Calmucks. ‘The abode, or rather 
the wanderings, of this barbarous race, may be properly stated 
to be in the central countries of Asia: but, from their vagrant 
habits, they may be found in all the southern parts of Russia, 
even to the banks of the Dnieper. On going towards one of 
their camps, says Dr. C., 


‘ The sight of our carriage, and of the party approaching with it, 
seemed to throw them into great confusion. We observed them run- 
ning backwards and forwards from one tent to another, and movin 
several of their goods. As we drew near on foot, about half-a-dozen 
gigantic figures came towards us, stark naked, except a cloth bound 
round the waist, with greasy, shinning, and almost black skins, and 
black hair braided in a long cue behind. They began talking very 
fast, in so loud a toné, and so uncouth a language, that we were a 
little intimidated. I shook hands with the ra ede which seemed 
to pacify them, and we were invited to a large tent. Near its en- 
trance hung a quantity of horse-flesh, with the limbs of dogs, cats, 
marmots, rats, &c., drying in the sun, and quite black. Within the 
tent we found some women, although it was difficult to distinguish 
the sexes, so horrid an‘] inhuman was their appearance. Through a 
grated lattice, in the side of the tent, we saw some younger women 
peeping, of more handsome features, but truly Calmuck, with leng 
black hair, hanging in thick braids on each side of the face, and fas- 
tened at the end with bits of lead or tin. In their ears they wore 
shells, and large pearls of a very irregular shape, or some substance 
much resembling pearl. ‘The old women were eating raw horse-flesh, 
tearing it off from large bones which they held in their hands. 
Others, squatted on the ground, in their tents, were smoking, with 
pipes not two inches in length, much after the manner of Libation 

n other respects, the two people, although both of Eastern origin, 
and both nomade tribes, bear little resemblance. ‘The manner of liv. 
ing among the Calmucks is much superior to that of the Laplanders. 
The tents of the former are better constructed, stronger, more spa- 
cious, and contain many of the luxuries of life; such a,very warm and 
very good beds, handsome carpets and mats, domestic utensils, and 
materials of art and science, painting and writing *. The Calmuck 
is a giant, the Laplander a dwarf: both are filthy in their persons ; 
but the Calmuck more so than perhaps any other nation.’ 

¢ Of all the inhabitants of the Russian empire, the Calmucks are 
the most distinguished by peculiarity of feature and manners. In 
personal appearance, they are athletic, and very Pte» Their 
hair is coarse and black ; their language harsh and guttural. High, 
siege ty and broad cheek-bones ; very little eyes, widely separated 

m each other; a flat and broad nose; coarse, greasy, jet black 





« * Those tents are of a circular form, with a hole at the top: 
they are constructed of canes, and covered with a thick felt made of 
camel’s hair.’ 
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pidity ; most of the people in the colony, male and female, give 
way to excessive drinking.’ Such inconsistencies naturally tend 
to shake our faith in Mr. Mann’s representations ; and, in our 
abstract of his detail, we have found it necessary to soften, on 
several occasions, the glowing tints of his colouring. A similar 
feeling leads us to qualify our definitive report, and to charac 
terize the book as intitled to a share of attention from the 
writer’s familiarity with local circumstances, but as devoid of 
claims to our confidence on the score of correct conclusions, or 
comprehensive views. 
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which they are expressed ; and we extracted, from his splendid 
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into which such animated travellers are apt to fall. We are 
now to accompany him to the eastward, among a ruder tribe of 
Cossacks, (those of the Kuban,) and to exhibit the report which 
he was enabled to make from a hasty glance at the savages of 
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During his peregrinations near the Don, Dr. Clarke fre- 
quently fell in with ramps of Calmucks. ‘The abode, or rather 
the wanderings, of this barbarous race, may be properly stated 
to be in the central countries of Asia: but, from their vagrant 
habits, they may be found in all the southern parts of Russia, 
even to the banks of the Dnieper. On going towards one of 
their camps, says Dr. C., 


‘ The sight of our carriage, and of the party approaching with it, 
seemed to throw them into great confusion. We observed them run- 
ning backwards and forwards from one tent to another, and moving 
several of their goods. As we drew near on foot, about half-a-dozen 
gigantic figures came towards us, stark naked, except a cloth bound 
round the waist, with greasy, shinning, and almost black skins, and 
black hair braided in a long cue behind. ‘They began talking very 
fast, in so loud a toné, and so uncouth a language, that we were a 
little intimidated. I shook hands with the eeeainies which seemed 
to pacify them, and we were invited to a large tent. Near its en- 
trance hung a quantity of horse-flesh, with the limbs of dogs, cats, 
marmots, rats, &c., drying in the sun, and quite black. Within the 
tent we found some women, although it was difficult to distinguish 
the sexes, so horrid an] inhuman was their appearance. Through a 
grated lattice, in the side of the tent, we saw some younger women 
peeping, of more handsome features, but truly Calmuck, with leng 
black Bein hanging in thick braids on each side of the face, and fas- 
tened at the end with bits of lead or tin. In their ears they wore 
shells, and large pearls of a very irregular shape, or some substance 
much resembling pearl. ‘The old women were eating raw horse-flesh, 
tearing it off from large bones which they held in their hands. 
Others, squatted on the ground, in their tents, were — with 
pipes not two inches in length, much after the manner of Laplanders, 

n other respects, the two people, although both of Eastern origin, 
and both nomade tribes, bear little resemblance. The manner of liv. 
ing among the Calmucks is much superior to that of the Laplanders. 
The tents of the former are better constructed, stronger, more spa- 
cious, and contain many of the luxuries of life; such a,very warm and 
very good beds, handsome carpets and mats, domestic utensils, and 
materials of art and science, painting and writing *. The Calmuck 
is a giant, the Laplander a dwarf: both are filthy in their persons ; 
but the Calmuck more so than perhaps any other nation.’ 

¢ Of all the inhabitants of the Russian empire, the Calmucks are 
the most distinguished by peculiarity of feature and manners. In 
personal appearance, they are athletic, and very pp Their 
hair is coarse and black ; their language harsh and guttural. High, 

rominent, and broad cheek-bones ; very little eyes, widely separated 

m each other; a flat and broad nose; coarse, greasy, jet black 
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hair ; scarcely any eye-brows ; and enormous prominent ears ; com- 
pose no very inviting countenance.’ 

‘ Their amusements are, hunting, wrestling, archery, and horse- 
racing. ‘I'hey are not addicted to drunkenness, although they hold 
drinking parties, continuing for half-a-day at a time, without inter- 
ruption. Upon such occasions, every one brings his share of brandy 
and doumiss ; and the whole stock is placed upon the ground, in the 
open air, the guests forming a circle, seated around it. The young 
women place themselves by the men, and begin songs of love or war, 
of fabulous adventure, or heroic achievement. Thus the féte is kept 
up, the guests passing the cup round, and singing the whole time, 
until the stock of liquor is expended. — As for their dances, they 
consist more in movements of the hands and arms, than of the feet. 
Their love of bling is so great, that they will spend entire nights 
at play ; ana lose in a single sitting the whole of what they possess, 
even to the clothes upon,their body. Wretched and revolting as 
their appearance is to more civilized people, they would be indeed 
miserable, if compelled to change their mode of ling for our’s. 
Among the diseases caused by their diet and want of cleanliness, 
may be mentioned the itch: to this they are very subject; also ma- 
lignant fevers, fatal to them during the heat of summer.’ 

‘ The Calmucks form large settlements in the neighbourhood of 
Taganrog. (‘Their camps were numerous at the time of our visit ; 
both Calmuck men and women were seen galloping their horses 
through the streets of the town, or lounging in the public places.’ 

‘ We visited one of their largest camps, ntar the town, and found 
the earth all around their tents covered with the mutilated carcases of 
dead rats, cats, dogs, suslics, and bobacs.—The number of Calmucks 
in the Russian empire has diminished since the establishment of pro- 
vincial governments, and the division of lands, owing to their being 
more confined to limited situations. Frequent attempts have been 
made, and are daily making, to induce them to form a regular settle- 
ment. Like all wandering tribes, particularly Laplanders and Gip- 
sies, they are so much accustomed to an uncontrolled and vagrant hfe, 
that nothing but extreme indigence can compel them to cultivate 
jand, and to reside in any fixed habitation.’ 


Tcherchaskoy, the capital of the Don Cossacks, is singularly 
situated, being almost as much in the water as Venice; with 
the difference that the one is surrounded by the sea, the other 
by a river. It stands on some marshy islands in the middle. of 
the Don; and the adjacent country, both on the Asiatic 
and the European side, is also swampy, being subject to annual 
inundations. ‘The entrance to the town is by broad canals; and 
the houses, built of wood, and standing on piles, are connected 
by a multiplicity of narrow bridges, only two planks wide, with 
posts and rails, forming a causeway to every quarter of the 
place. ‘Those readers, who are led by Dr. Clarke’s description 
into admiration of ‘T’cherchaskoy, will do well to compare his 
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account with that of Professor Pallas, who visited the place about 
seven years before. ‘The population is computed at 15,000 5 
and the shops, which are numerous, are kept chiefly by Greeks, 
who prove themselves indefatigable traffickers throughout all 
the towns in the south of Russia. ‘The origin of this sin- 
gular place has not been accurately traced: but the hope of 
security from external violence seems to be the only adequate 
reason for giving a preference to so forbidding a situation. 
Formerly, this watery settlement was surrounded by walls, but 
the inundations of the river have swept them entirely away. 
Most of the inhabitants are desirous of removing the town to 
Axay, a short way farther down the river; which measure, if 
they could overcome the local attachment of the old residents, 
would be easy of execution, because the houses, being of wood, 
might be placed on rafts, and floated down to the new position. 
Leaving the capital of the Cossacks, and sailing in a barge 
down the Don, the travellers enjoyed a prospect of the region 
along its banks; which, like all the rest of the South of Russia, 
is flat and uncultivated. From the Dnieper to the Volga, and 
beyond it, the country consists throughout of steppes, (in French 
landes,) by which is meant vast plains in a state of nature, and 
frequented almost solely by wandering tribes for the purpose 
of pasturing their cattle. ‘Yhe progress down the Don’ was 
very pleasant, the water being tranquil, and the season (the end 
of June) delightful. Europe was on the right hand, Asia on the 
left ; several hamlets were scattered along the banks, but the 
consisted of wretched hovels ; and Azof itself proved to be no- 
thing better than a village. ‘he garrison was composed of a few 
Russian invalids; andthe works were in decay, andunfit to resist 
even a handful of enemies. In a station containing fewer than a 
hundred houses, it may naturally be imagined that the officers 
would complain of their secluded life, and would welcome with 
transport the arrival of travellers. Russtan hospitality was here 
displayed in boisterous mirth; and it was with no small dif- 
ficulty that the tourists succeeded in making their escape on 
the following day.—Proceeding on their voyage down the Don, 
they reached, at one of its mouths, the city of ‘Taganrog, which 
was intended by Peter the Great to be made a sea-port of the 
first importance, but was razed in 1711, in consequence of a 
capitulation with the Turks. The situation would be extremel 
favourable for commerce, were not the shore so shallow that 
vessels of considerable draught are obliged to lie-off at the dis. 
tance of ten miles. The depth of water is greatest aftera long 
prevalence of the south-west wind, but, during autumn, the sea 
ef Azof has seldom more than fourteen feet at its utmost depth. 
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Taganrog contains five thousand inhabitants, and stands on the 
cliff of a very lofty promontory. The maritime towns on the 
southern frontier of Russia, as Cherson, Odessa, Taganrog, and 
Nicholaef, being frequented merely for the purposes of trade, 
present a motley assemblage of various nations, Turks, Tartars, 
Armenians, Greeks, Poles, Italians, &c., all of whom wear the 
dress of their respective countries. From Taganrog, Dr.Clarke 
and his companion ventured in a frail bark across the sea of 
Azof, impatient to approach Mount Caucasus, and to obtain a 
view of the inhabitants of Circassia. Having accomplished 
their passage, they found themselves among the T’chernomorski, 
or Cossacks of the Kuban : 


‘ They do not resemble the Cossacks of the Don in habits, in dis- 
position, or in any other characteristic. The Cossacks of the Don 
all wear the same uniform : those of the Black Sea any habit suiting 
their caprice. ‘The Don Cossack is mild, affable, and polite: the 
Black-Sea Cossack is blunt, and even rude, from the boldness and 
martial hardihood of his manner. If poor, he appears clad like a 

rimeval shepherd, or the wildest mountaineer; at the same time 

aving his head bald, except one long braided lock from the crown : 
this is tucked behind the right ear. . If rich, he is very lavish in cost- 
liness of dress. The Tchernomorski are more cheerful and noisy 
than the Don Cossacks; turbulent in their mirth ; vehement in con- 
versation ; somewhat querulous ; and, if not engaged in dispute, are 
generally laughing or singing. ‘The Cossacks of the Don hold this 
people in little estimation, considering them as an inferior band of 
plunderers when in actual service. But it may be said, the Tcherno- 
morski entertain the same sentiments with regard to them.’ 

‘ Those whom we found in the different post-houses appeared wild : 
as American savages ; having their bodies quite naked, excepting a 
sheep’s skin cast across their shoulders, with the wool on the outside. 
They usually appeared lying among the grass ; while the horses for 
the were grazing around them.’— ‘Celebrated as they justly 
are eat their skill in horsemanship, they yet acknowledge them- 
selves inferior in this respect to the Circassians; whose light 
bodies, lightly accoutred, upon the fleetest horses in the world, 
outstrip , Se in the chace. Yet I know not a more ‘interesting 

' object than a Cossack of the Tchernomorski mounted and equipped 
for war. It is then only he may be said to exist, and in his 
native element ; brandishing his long lance in the air, bending, turn- 
ing, or halting suddenly when in full speed, with so much graceful 
attitude, and such natural dignity, that the horse and the rider seem 
as one animal.’ : 
¢ As we drew near to the Kuban, we had reached the last post. 
house before arriving at ExATERINEDARA, when the view of the 
Caucasian mountains opened before us, extending in a craggy and 
mountainous ridge, from east to west. I endeavoured to recall a 
former impression made upon my mind in approachin the Alps from 
Augsburg : the recollection served to convince me, that the range of 
Mount Caucasus has neither the apparent altitude nor grandeur of the 
: Alpine, 
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Alpine, whatsoever may be their relative heights. Marshal Bibers- 


‘me, that he considered Mount Chat in Caucasus higher than Mont 


. surrounded by his attendants, was seated in his tent, smoking, with 
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tein, a celebrated Russian botanist and traveller, afterwards informed 


Blanc : it is certainly visible at the immense distance of two hundred 
miles. ‘The snowy summits of the Alps are often seen for a day’s 
journey before reaching them, glittering above the line of clouds col- 
ected near their bases ; especially by a traveller who approaches the 
Tirol, where they seem to rise up all at once like a wall from the 
plains of Suabia. To us, indeed, who had travelled so long in the flats 
of Russia, the Caucasian mountains were a new and very interesting 
sigtit. Our eyes were fatigued by the uniformity of perpetual plains: 
and even the serene skies, to which we had been accustomed, were 
gladly exchanged for the refreshing winds of the hills, the frequent 
showers, and the rollmg clouds, characterizing mountain scenery. 
Trees also began to appear. The banks of the Kuban were covered 
with woods. The oak, so long a stranger, reared his venerable head. 
The willow, the bramble, wild raspberries, blooming shrubs, and thick 
underwood, covered the ground, affording retreat to abundance of 
wild-boars and deer. The last are often taken young, and kept as 
tame animals in the cottages of the country.’ 


The arrival of the travellers in this remote region took place, 
fortunately enough, on the termination of hostilities between the 
Cossacks and the Circassians. The chiefs of the latter, finding 
resistance to the Russian force unavailing, had come to sign 
a treaty, and to sanction it by taking the oath of peace. Dr. C. 
and his friend had leave to be present at the ceremony : 


‘ We drove to the Russian head-quarters, and arrived as the grand 
cavalcade, consisting of the Ataman with a numerous escort of Cos- 
sack officers, and delegates from all the troops of the Cossack army 
were proceeding to the river side, distant only half a mile from the 
town. I never beheld so fine a sight. The dresses worn by the 
officers were more beautiful than the most magnificent theatres dis- 
play, exhibiting every variety of colour and of ornament ; while their 
high-bred horses, glittering in embroidered housings, and prancing 
with flowing manes and tails, seemed conscious of the warlike dignity of 
their riders. Several Cossacks darted by us, on the fleetest coursers 
we had ever seen, to join the van of the cavalcade.’—‘ We were 
sow, by the Ataman’s orders, placed in the van of the procession ; 
and soon arriving upon the high grounds forming the northern bank 
of the Kuban, beheld the encampment of the Turks and Circassians, 
upon a small flat, close to the water’s edge. The Pacha of Anapa, 


the awning drawn up on all sides.’ : | 

‘ As soon as the preliminaries were concluded, involving very little 
discussion, for the Circassians seemed willing to accede to any pro 
position made on the part of the Cossacks, the Pacha took from his 
bosom a manuscript written upon linen: the Circassian princes seve- 
rally laid their hands upon it, promising to the Cossacks the undis- 
turbed possession of all the country upon the northern side of the 
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Kuban. The whole ceremony ended by the Pacha’s inscribing with 
a reed the names of the parties concerned in this transaction.’ 

‘ The sat sar tyr appearance of the Circassian princes drew our 
attention entirely to them. Their clothes were ragged ; their necks 
and legs quite bare. Only a few wore upon their feet slippers of 
red leather. Their heads were all shaven, and covered upon the 
crown with small scull-caps, laced with silver. In their belts they 
had large By: By their sides were suspended a sabre and a 
knife. -cartridges, sewed singly, were ranged in rows upon their 
breasts. The sleeves of their jackets being worn out at the elbows, 
there appeared through the holes plates of silver or of steel armour, 
inlaid. This armour was worn next the skin, covering the arms, but 
concealed by their clothes. A coat of mail protected also the breast 
and the rest of the body. Some of them wore a sort of iron shirt, 
made of twisted mail, or rings so closely interwoven, and so well 
adapted to the form that every part of the body, except the face, 
was covered. The Circassians use the bow with great skill, never 
making random shots, but certain of their aim before they let the 
arrow fly. The Russian army very much dreaded those destructive 
weapons ; as they are used by skilful marksmen, who, like riflemen, 
station themselves in trees, or among rocks, in the passes of the 
mountains, to shoot the officers.’— 

‘ We then went to €zamine more minutely the crowd of Circas- 
sians of a lower order, numbers of whom were passing the Kuban in 
their canoes, and collecting on the Russian side. They came to 
barter wood, honey, and arms, for salt, according to their usual prac- 
tice in times of peace. Here we saw some of the wildest mountain- 
eers of Caucasus, all of whom were completely armed, and all rob- 
bers by profession. ‘The representations made of the natives in the 
South Seas do not picture human nature in a more savage state than 
it appears ane the Circassians. Instructed from their infancy to 
consider war and plunder not only as a necessary, but as an honour- 
able occupation, they bear in their countenance a most striking ex- 
pression of ferocious valour, of cunning, suspicion, and distrust. If, 
while a Circassian is standing behind you, a sudden retrospect betrays 
to you his features, his brow lowers, and he seems meditating some 
desperate act ; but the instant he prema that he is observed, his 
countenance relaxes into a deceitful smile, and he assumes the most 
obsequious-and submissive attitude imaginable. Their bodies, espe- 
cially their legs, feet, and arms, are for the most part naked. They 
wear no shirt, and only.a pair of coarse ragged drawers, reaching a 
little below the knee.—The beauty of features and form, for which 
the Circassians have so long been celebrated, is certainly prevalent 
among them. Their noses are aquiline, their eye-brows arched and 
regular, their mouths small, their teeth remarkably white. They are 
well shaped, and very active; being generally of the middle size, 
seldom exceeding five feet eight or nine inches. Their women are 
the most beautiful perhaps in the world, of enchanting perfection of 
countenance, and very delicate features. ‘Those whom we saw, the 
accidental captives of war, carried off with their families, were re- 
markably handsome. Many of them, although suffering — ill 
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health, fatigue, and grief, and under every possible circumistande of 
disadvantage, had yet a very interesting appearance. Their hair is 
generally dark or light brown, sometimes approaching to black. 
Their eyes have a singular animation, peculiar to the Circassian 
people ; this in some of the men gives an expression of ferocity. The 
most chosen works of the best painters, representing a Hector or a 
Helen, do not display greater beauty than we beheld even in the 
prison at Ekaterinedara, where wounded Circassians, male and fes 
male, loaded with fetters, and huddled together, were pining in sick- 
ness and sorrow.’—. 

‘ The cannon upon the heights of Ekaterinedara at that time coms 
manded thie whole marshy territory on the Circassian side ; yet it was 
impossible to venture even a few hundred yards, in search of plants, 
on account of the danger that might be apprehended from the Circas- 
sians who remained in ambush among the woods near the river.”— 

‘ Their mode of life is that of orebegetocal robbers. It might have 
been said of the Circassian, as of Ishmael, He will be a wild man 3 
his hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.”? ‘Those who inhabit the passes of the mountains, and are not 
occupied in any agricultural employment, depend solely on plunder 
for their subsistence. The petty princes are continually at war with 
each other : every one plunders his neighbour. ‘The inhabitants of 
the plains go maples armed to the labours of the field. The 
crops are also guarded by armed men. No Circassian poet can 
therefore celebrate the peaceful occupation of the plough.’— 

‘ Examples of heroism may be observed among them which would 
have dignified the character of the Romans in the most virtuous 
periods of their history.— The troops of other nations, when sur- 
rounded by superior numbers, readily yield themselves prisoners ‘ of 
war; but the Circassian, while a spark of life remains, will continue 
to combat even with a multitude of enemies. We saw a Circassian 
chief in the prison at Ekaterinedara, about sty fe years of agey 
who had received fifteen desperate wounds before he fell and was made 
prisoner, having fainted from loss of blood. He was first attacked by 
three of the Cossack cavalry. It was their object to take him alive, if 
possible, on account of his high rank, and the consideration wherein 
he was held by his own countrymen. Every endeavour was theres 
fore used to attack him in such a manner as not to endanger his life. 
This intention was soon perceived by the Circassian, who determined 
not to surrender. With his single sabre, he shivered their three lances 
at the first onset, and afterwards wounded two of the three assail« 
ants. At length, surrounded by others who came to their assistance, 
he fell covered with wounds, in the midst of his enemies, fighting to 
the last moment. We visited him in his prison, where he lay stretched 
upon‘a plank, bearing the anguish of his terrible wounds without a 
decoys They had recently extracted the iron point of a lance from 

is side. A young Circassian girl was employed in driving flies from 
his face with a green bough. All our expressions of concern and 
regard weré lost upon him: we offered him money, but he refused to 
accept any, handing it to his fellow-prisoners as if totally ignorant of 


its use.” 
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After so revolting a picture of Circassian ferocity, the reader 

will have difficulty in believing that a stranger can find himself 
safe, under any circumstances, amid these barbarous hordes. 
Yet it is a fact that the traveller who has voluntarily confided 
in the honour of a Circassian will be conducted across the wilds 
of Caucasus in safety, by the very robbers who, in another 
situation, would run the most desperate hazards to carry him off 
and sell him asa slave. Had Dr. Clarke borne in recollection 
the account of the Circassians given in the travels of Professor 
Pallas*, he would have expressed himself on this point with less 
hesitation than he at present discovers. 
' Th proceeding towards the Cimerian Bosphorus, Dr. Clarke 
and Mr. Cripps experienced all the evils of a sultry sun, and of 
a-marshy uncultivated country. Their carriage was unavoid- 
ably dragged through stagnant pools; and if they ventured to 
open a window, swarms of mosquitoes rushed in and rendered 
their skin one entire wound. ‘The only resting places along 
this frightful track consisted of military stations, which afforded 
security, indeed, from Circassian plunderers, but gave no ac- 
commodation to the traveller. ‘The Cossacks at these stations 
pass the night on the bare earth, covered with a kind of sack 
by way of defence from the mosquitoes: but neither this noc- 
turnal clothing nor the protection of fire is sufficient to guard 
them from these mischievous insects. No subsequent enjoy- 
ment of ease has ever, says Dr. Clarke, obliterated the impres- 
sion of the sufferings of this journey; and he adds, for our 
‘comfort, (p.390.) that it is by no means clear that we may not, 
‘at a future period, have a visitation in England from both locusts 
and mosquitoes :—indeed, that their absence does not depend on 
climate is proved by the multitudes of the latter in Lapland. 

Arrived at Yenikalé, on the Cimerian Besphorus, the 
travellers obtained a lodging in a Greek house, which, after 
their Scythian penance, appeared a Paradise. In their farther 
progress to the Crimea, though they saw no more mosquitoes, 
they had reason to be surprized at the prodigious numbers of 
locusts. Myriads of these insects fell on the carriage, the 
horses, and the drivers ; the steppes seemed covered with their 
bodies ; and their bodies in falling resembled flakes of snow 
driven obliquely by the wind. When these animals arrive, the 
whole vegetable produce disappears, from the leaves of the forest 
to the herbs of the plain. Gardens, vineyards, pastures, all are 
laid waste; and sometimes the only vestige left on the naked 
soil is a mass of the putrifying bodies of the locusts themselves. 





* See M. Rev, N.S. Vol. xlui. p. 13. 
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At Caffa, the author saw the: remains of a once magnificent, 
city, and witnessed, on the part of its military occupants, enough 
of indifferénce respecting the preservation of the ruins to revive 
all his Anti-Russian horrors. The soldiers in the Russian 
service are obliged to find their own lead ; and for the sake of 
obtaining a paltry quantity of it, they do not scruple to pull 
down the most interesting monuments. They destroy, even the 
aqueducts, converting the pipes into bullets, and appropriating 
the stones to the construction of barracks. — Similar marks of 


devastation were apparent at Baktcheserai, once the residence of — 


the Khan, and the Tartar capital of the Crimea: but, since the 
usurpation of the Crimea by Russia, (a measure which was con- 
ducted very much on the plan of Bonaparte’s usurpation of 
Spain,) this town has been diminished to one third of its for- 
mer size. At the remote sea-port of Koslof, the ‘travellers 
found farther traces of Russian barbarity, in mosques unroofed, 
and minarets thrown down. ‘ Woe to the remains of antient 
Greece,’ exclaims Dr. Clarke, ‘ if the Archipelago fall into the 
hands of the Russians ; compared with whom the Turks are. 
men of taste and science.’ . The commission of such disorders, 
must, no doubt, render the Russians odious throughout the 
Crimea ; but what epithet of exaggeration shall we apply to 
Dr. C.’s assertion, that a thousand European soldiers would be 
sufficient to over-run the peninsula? Admitting, as we do, 
that the Russian army owed a great part of its reputation to the 
sagacious combinations and extraordinary activity of Suwarrow, 
it is-still too formidable otherwise, and constituted of too sturdy, 
materials, to be a fit subject for the indulgence of such flippant 
observations. 

Dr. Clarke was desirous of exploring every remarkable spot 
in the Crimea, and visited among others the valley of Baidar ; 
which has been described in such magnificent terms by Lady 
Craven and Mrs. MariaGuthrie. This expedition gavehim a very 
favourable opportunity of seeing the manners of the natives: — 


‘Our lodging at night, and our meals by day, were entirely among 
Tartars. When a stranger arrives, they conduct him into an apart- 
ment destined solely for men, and present him with a bason, water, 
and a clean napkin, to wash his hands. Then they place before him 
whatsoever their dwelling affords, of curd, cream, bahey in the comb, 
poached eggs, roasted. fowls, or fruit. After the meal is over, the 
bason and water are brought in as before ; because all Tartars, like 
Turks and other Oriental nations, eat with their fingers, not using 
forks. Then, if in the house of a rich Tartar, a long pipe is pre- 
sented, having a tube of cherry-tree wood, tipped with amber or 
ivory. After this, carpets and cushions are laid for the guests, that 
they may repose. The houses of the Tartars, even the cottages of 
their poor, are extremely clean, being often white-washed. The floor 
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generally consists of earth ; but this is smooth, firm, dry, and covered 
with mats and s. The meanest Tartar possesses .a double 
dwelling ; one for himself and his guests, and another for his women, 


They do not allow their most’ intimate friends to enter the place 


allotted for the female part of the family. We were quite surprised 
to find with so much cleanliness, the itch, as a prevalent disorder. 
It was also difficult to escape attacks from venomous insects and 
vermin. ‘The tarantula, scorpion, cock-roach, different kinds of lice, 
bugs, fleas, flies, and ants, more or less incammoded us wheresoever 
we rested ; and we found it necessary to reconcile ourselves, occa- 
sionally, to the appearance of a few large toads crawling near our 
beds. With all these inconveniences, we nevertheless deemed the 
change from a Russian palace to a Tartar cottage very desirable. 
The floor and the walls of a Tartar’s residence, be it but a cottage, 
are white and clean. Even the place wherein his fire burns is unsoiled 
by smoke ; and if the traveller be properly cautioned ta avoid the con- 
tact of woollen clothes and carpets, he may consider himself secure, — 
They all shave their heads, both young and old ; and in their houses 
wear a sort of scull-cap ; over this, in winter, is placed a larger and 
loftier helmet of wool; or, during summer, a turban.’—* They have na 
chairs in their houses ; a single stool, about three inches high, answers 
the purpose of a table, for supporting a tray during their meals. 
Although simplicity be a prevailing characteristic_both in the manners 
and dress of the Tartars, yet some of their customs betray a taste 
for finery, Their pillows are covered with coloured linen; and the 
napking for their frequent ablutions, pendent from their walls, are 
embroidered and fringed. If one of their guests fall asleep, although 
casually, and but for a few minutes, during the day, they bring him 
water to wash limself as soon as they perceive he is awake. In 
their diet they make great use of honey.—Eyery Tartar-cottage hath 
its garden; in the cultivation of this the owner finds his principal 
amusement. Vegetation is so rapid that within two years, young 
vines not anly form a shade before the doors, but are actually laden 
with fruit, They delight to have their houses buried, as it were, in 
foliage. ‘They consist each only of one story, with a low flat roof, 
beneath trees spreading immense branches quite over the dwelling ; 
so that a village, at a distance, ig only known by the tufted grove 
wherein it lies concealed,’ : 

Though the bulk of rural population is Tartar, yet 

‘ The variety of different nations found in the Crimea, each living 
as in its own country, practising peculiar customs, and preserving its 
religious rites, is one of the circumstances rendering the Peninsula 
interesting to a stranger, At Baktcheserai, T'artars and Turks ; 
upon the rocks above them, a colony of Karaite Jews ; at Balaclava, 
a horde of Greeks; an army of Russians at Akmetchet; in other 
towns, Anatolians and Armenians; in the steppes, Nagays, Gipsies, 
and Calmucks ; so that, in a small compass, as in a menagerie, con, 
trasted specimens of living cyriosities are singularly associated,’ 


The following extract from Mr. Heber’s journal confirms 
Dr, Clarke’s report of the discontent of the ‘Tartars with the 
. Russians, 
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Russians, which needs excite no surptize when we learn that the 
Russian land-holders in the Crimea have endeavoured to subject 
the country-people to their detestable code of slavery : 


‘¢ Both mountaineers and shepherds are amiable, gentle, and hos- 
pitable, except where they have been soured by their Russian masters. 
We never approached a village at night-fall, where we were not re- 
quested to lodge or in the day-time, without being invited to eat 
and drink ; and, while they were thus attentive, they uniformly seemed 
careless about payment, even for the horses they furnished ; never 
counting the money, and often offering to go away without it. They 
are steady in refusing Russian money ; and it is necessary to pro- 
cure a sufficient stock of usluks, paras, and sequins. This is not 
their only way of shewing their dislike to their new masters : at one 
village we were siendioed at our scanty fare, and the reluctance with 
which every thing was furnished, till we learnt they had mistaken us 
for Russian officers. On finding that we were foreigners, the eggs, 
melted butter, nardek, and bekmess, came in profusion.” 


In a former part of the tour through the Crimea, Mr. Heber 
says, 





<‘ Tt is perhaps worth mentioning, as ar pogy ars & national charac- 
ter, that the Russian Major, who agreed to furnish us with horses 
and an open kibitka to Kaffa, insisted on such usurious terms, that 
the other officers cried out shame, and that the same man afterwards 
squeezed some further presents out of Thornton’s servant. A Cos- 
sack would have disdained such conduct.” 


It is now time to introduce the passages relative to Professor 
Pallas, whose name must be familiar to such of our readers 
as remember our seview of his travels in the beginning of 
‘our 43d volume: 


_ © From Karaspbazar we came to AKMETCHET,’ the residence of 
the Governor-general of the Crimea. This place was once beautiful, 
owing to the numerous trees that filled the valley where the Salgi 
flows ; but the Russians have laid all waste. Scarcely a bush now 
remains. It will however long be celebrated as the residence of 
Professor Pallas, so well known to the literary world for his travels. 
To the hospitable and humane attentions of this exemplary man we 
were indebted for comforts, equal, if not superior, to those of our 
own country ; and for every literary communication it was in his 
power to supply, When we delivered our letters of recommendation 
to him, he received us rather as a parent, than a stranger to whose 
protection we had been consigned. We refused to intrude by occu- 
pying apartments in his house; this had more the appearance of a 
palace, than the residence of a private gentleman: but one day, 
when we were absent upon an excursion, he caused all our things to 
be moved, and upon our return we found a suite of rdoms prepared 
for our reception, with every convenience for study and repose. I 
consider myself indebted to him, even for my life, . The fatigue of 
travelling, added te the effect of bad air and unwholessime food, ren- 
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dered a quartan fever so habitual to me, that had ir mot been for his 
care and skill, I should not have lived to make this grateful acknow- 
ledgment. He prescribed for me ; administered every medicine with 
his own hands ; carefully guarded my diet ; and, after nursing me as 
his own son, at last. restored me to health. When I recovered, he 
ransacked his museum, for drawings, charts, maps, books, antiquities, 
minerals, and whatsoever else might gratify our curiosity, or promote 
the object of our travels; he accompanied us upon the most weari+ 
some excursions, in search not only of the insects and plants: of the 
country, hut also of every document likely to illustrate either its 
antient or itsmodern history. His decline of life has been embittered 
by a variety of unmerited affliction: this he has borne even with 
Stoical philosophy. Splendid as his residence appeared, the air of 
the place was bad. - We used every endeavour to prevail upon him 
to quit the country, and accompany us to England; but the ad- 
vanced period of his life, added to the certainty of losing all his pro- 
perty in Russia, prevented his acquiescence.’ 


The minor peninsula, known by the name of Heracleotic, 
and. situated at the south-west point of the Crimea, is remark- 
able for a number of antient ruins; and our travellers were so 
fortunate as to be accompanied by the Professor in an excursion 
to that district. They set out on the 7th September ; and, not- 
withstanding the intense heat by day, and miserable accommo- 
dation by night, they were indefatigable in their exertions to 
attain the object of their pursuit. Having visited Balaclava, 
says Dr. C., 


¢ We continued our journey towards the extreme south-western 
point of the Crimea, and arrived at a place called Alexiano’s Chouter 
as it grew dark. The barking of dogs announced the comfortable 
assurance of human dwellings, and excited a hope of some asylum for 
the night, after severe fatigue. We found, however, that what we 
supposed to be a village, consisted of four or five wretched fishing- 
huts. A few Greeks quartered there offered to lodge us all within a 
hole recently dug in the earth, s@arcely capable of containing three 
persons, the stench whereof was abominable ; it was, moreover, filled 
with sheep-skins, swariming with vermin. . Having procured a little 
oil in a tin pan, we made this serve for a lamp, and, searching about, 
at last found a small thatched hovel, with an earthen floor, and a 

lace for lighting a fire. Here, notwithstanding extreme heat, we 
kindled some dried weeds, in order to counteract tlie effects of mias- 
mata from the marshes and stagnant waters of the neighbourhood. 
By the light of our fire, a bed was prepared for Professor Pallas, 
upon a sort of shelf; this, as it supported only half his mattress, 
¢aused him to glide off as often as he fell asleep, and at last reconciled 
him to a’quiet though more revolting couch upon the damp and dirty 
floor. For ourselves, having procured some long wooden benches 
about eight inches wide, we contrived to balance our bodies, in a 
horizontal posture, between sleeping and waking, until the morning. 


When -day-light appeared, the Professor left us to examine the point 
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of Pharnari, or the peight Tower ; and, returning before we were yet 
roused from our somnolency, assured us the whole of that neck of 
land was covered with, antient ruins. We rose with great eagerness 
to follow him ; and, as we approached the water’s edge, were im- 
mediately struck by the appearance of a very small peninsula, advanc- 
ing into the Bay of Phanari, entirely covered by the remains of an 
antient fortress. The plan of this is given by the Professor in his 
own work. It seemed to have been once an island, connected with 
the main land by am artificial.mole now constituting a small isthmus. 
From this peninsula the shore rises, and all the land towards its 
western extremity is elevated. Ascending the sloping eminence thus 
presented, upon the summit occur the walls, streets, dilapidated build- 
ings, and other ruins of the old Chersonesus. The appearance of 
oblong pavements, mouldering walls, scattered fragments of terra 
cotta, broken amphorz, tiles and bricks belonging to aqueducts, with 
other indications of an antient city, prevailed over the whole territory 
quite to the sea. We laboured the whole day in drawing a plan of it, 
exposed to the rays of a burning sun: the venerable Pallas, mean-. 
while, more active than either of us, toiled incessantly, pacing all the. 
distances, and measuring, with his own hands, every wall and founda- 
tion that remained.’— 

‘ Fatigued by a laborious investigation of ruins, without having’ 
discovered a single inscription, medal, or bas-relief, we hastened to. 
enjoy the beauties of Nature in the delightful valley of Tchorgona ; 
whither the Professor conducted us, to pass the night in the mansion 
of his friend Hablitz, whose name he has commemorated by the Sa/- 
via Hablitziana, and whose good offices he so often and so patheti- 
cally mentions in his writings. Perhaps there is not a spot in the 
Crimea so distinguished by its natural perfections. Although com- 
prised within a smaller scale, it far surpasses the boasted valley of 
Baidar.’— | 

‘ Early in the morning of this day, Professor Pallas rode with Mr. 
Galena, who came by appointment, to Inkerman, to shew him some 
marine plants proper in-the preparation of kelp. The bad air of that 
place, added to the fatigue he had encountered the preceding day, 
threw him into a violent fever: from this, however, we had the hap. 
piness to see him recover, before we left the Crimea. Fevers aré so 
general, during summer, throughout the Peninsula, that it is hardl 
possible to avoid them. If you drink water after eating fruit, a fever 
follows; if you eat milk, eggs, or butter —a fever ; if, during the 
scorching heat of the day, you indulge in the most trivial neglect of 
clothing—a fever; if you venture out to enjoy the delightful breezes 
of the evening —a fever ;. in short, such is the dangerous nature of the 
climate to strangers, that Russia must consider the country a ceme- 
tery for the troops sent to maintain its possession. This is not the 
case with regard to its native inhabitants, the Tartars: the precau- 
tions they use, added to long experience, ensure their safety. Upon 
the slightest change of weather, they are seen wrapped up in sheep- 
skins, and covered by thick felts, while their heads are swathed in 
numerous bandages of linen, or guarded by warm stuffed caps, fenced 
with wool,’— 
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¢ The Pale Peruvian bark has very little effect in removing these 
complaints ; but the red bark soon cures it: the last ab ha is 
generally followed by a scalding eruption on the lips. is symp- 
tom, as an index of returning health, is always hailed by the inhabit- 
ants, who, when they perceive it, congratulate the invalid upon the 

eedy prospect of his recovery. But as the poor, and even many of 
the rich, are unable to procure the bark, these fevers often generate 
dropsical habits, and become fatal. There is not a single apothecary 
in the Crimea.’ ‘4 

The Crimea having been often held up to admiration for the 
beauty of its scenery, it is proper to mention that this enco- 
mium 1s applicable only to the south coast. The whole of the 
north and centre offers, like the rest of the Russian dominions 
in these latitudes, the prospect of a boundless and uncultivated 
plain, with few inhabitants except the peasants who are sta- 
tioned at the different relays to supply horses’ for the post. 
With regard to the never-ending levels throughout the south of 
Russia, we may still say, in the language of De Rubruquis in 
the 13th century, “ Nulla est sylva, nullus mons, nullusdJapis.” 
Of the southern coast of the Crimea, Dr. Clarke speaks in terms 
of as lofty encomium as any former traveller : 


‘ To give an idea of what we saw at Inkerman would baffle every 

wer af pen or pencil, The rocks all around the extremity of the 
aihour are hewn into chapels, monasteries, cells, sepulchres, and a 
variety of works which astonish and confound the beholder. A river 
flows here into the bay, after leaving perhaps the most beautiful valley 
in Europe. At the mouth of this river the most remarkable anti- 
quities are situated, the excavations appearing on both sides, The 
first caverns visible to persons approaching from Aktiar are upon the 
south side: these have been converted into magazines for holding 
gunpowder. It was with great difficulty we could prevail upon the 
sentinels to suffer us to enter the caves where the ammunition is kept. 
They seem to have constituted an entire monastery ; as the rock has 
been so wonderfully perforated, that it now exhibits a church, with 
several chambers, and long passages leading off in various directions. 
Passing along these, the fine prospéct of the valley of Inkerman is 
seen, through wide open arches, together with heaps of ruins upon 
the opposite side of the river.’— : 

‘So much has been said by travellers of the famous valley of 
Baidar, that the vale of Balaclava, although hardly surpassed by any 
scene in the Crimea, has hitherto escaped notice. ‘The wild gigantic 
landscape, towards its southern extremity surrounding the town ; its 
mountains, ruins, and: harbour; its -howses covered by vines and 
flowers, or over-shadowed by thick foliage of mulberry and walnut 
trees, make it altogether enchanting. The ruins at Balaclava are 
those of the ITAAAKION of Strabo.’— 

‘ The streets of Balaclava are perhaps now very similar to the ap- 
pearance they exhibited in antient times. They resemble what 
Pompeii would be, if it were again inhabited in its pristine form. 
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The principal street of Balaclava, narrow as that now visible in 
Pompeii, is paved after the same manter ; only the materials are varie- 
ted red and white marble, instead of lava, The shops are also like 
those of Pompeii; and the inhabitants, as in that city, are all of them 
Greeks. Their uniform adherence to the antient costume of their 
country, although a little theatrical, authorizes the allusion.’— 

‘ Leaving the valley of Baidar, we ascended the mountains inclos- 
ing it towards the south. By dint of actually climbing among rocks 
and trees, through a very Ipine pass, we at length attained the 
heights above the sea. Here the descent began towards the shore, 
and a prospect opened of vastness and of terror, posséssing the bol- 
dest sources of the sublinie. Naked rocks rose perpendicularly to 
such amazing elevation, that even the wide and misty sea, seeming ia 
another world below, and dashing its waves against their bases, was 
unheard at the immense distance, and appeared insignificant, when 
compared with the immensity of the ae whereto it was opposed. 
We continued to skirt the bases of rocks towards the east, until we 
reached a village called Kitchéckoy, hanging upon a lofty declivity 
below the great southern range of’ perpendicular precipices.’— 

‘ From this village to Aloupka, still proceeding by a narrow un- 
dulating and devious track among rocks, at a considerable elevation 
above the sea, we enjoyed a prospect of the boldest scenery in the 
Crimea.’— 

‘ As we advanced, the wide prospect of the Black Sea extended 
below upon our right. Towards our left, towering to the clouds, 
and sometimes capped by them, appeared lofty naked precipices, now 
projecting in vast promontories, nqw receding, and forming bays, 
surrounded by craggy rocks, whose woping sides resemble those im- 
mense theatres of Antient Greece, prepared-more by nature than by 
the art of man *. ' 

¢ In the evening we arrived at Aloupka. The inhabitants flocked 
to visit us, and, as if determined to contradict the story of their shyness 
towards strangers, overwhelmed us with hospitality. Less addicted 
to opium than the Turks, they are less slothful: yet they deem it their 
greatest happiness to sit still, to smoke, or to Re , having nothing 
ahereon to think, and as little as possible to do, They sow only as 
much corn as may be necessary for their own consumption. Their 
pipes and their horses are, perhaps, objects of as great affection as 
their wives. We found them usually stretched upon the flat roofs 
of their cottageg, lying upon thick mats, beneath the shade of their 
favourite trees, either asleep, or inhaling fumes of tobacco. The bu- 
siness of harvest had, however, roused some of them into a state of 
activity. As we continued our journey, we found them occupied 
in collecting it. ‘They beat out their corn as soon as it is gathered, 
Their mode may rather be called trampling than thrashing.’— 





_ 


¢ * The antient theatres of Greece sometimes consisted of an entire 
mountain, to whose natural form seats were adjusted. Of this des. 
cription is the theatre at Hieron, in Epidauria; at Telmessus, in the 
Gulph of Glaucus; and at Cheronea, in Berotia,’ 
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¢ The scenery, every-where along the coast, will admit of no conte 
parison with any other. Such fertility and rural beauty are, I 
believe, no-where else: situated: equally near to the waters of any sea, 
nor so environed by objects of excessive grandeur. So steep and 
rapid is the descent towards. the shore, that it seems as if the villages, 
with their groves and gardens, may be swept, by heavy rains, into 
the deep : impending cliffs above them menace fearful ruin, by the fall 
of rocks which every now and then break loose: their enormous frag- 
ments have occasionally halted in situations where they appear every 
instant ready to rush forward. High above all are lofty and rugged 
summits of mountains,’ 


Dr. Clarke sums up his eulogium in language still more ele- 
vated : | , : a 
- © If there exist upon earth a spot as a terrestrial paradise, it is the 
district along-the south coast of the Crimea. Protected by encir- 
cling Alps from every cold and blighting wind, and only open to those. 
breezes wafted from the south, the inhabitants enjoy every advantage 
of climate and of situation. Continual streams of crystal water pour 
down from the mountains upon their gardens, wherein every species 
of fruit known in the rest of Europe, and many that are not, attain 
the highest perfection. Neither unwholesome exhalations, nor chil- 
ling winds, nor venomous insects, nor poisonous reptiles, nor hostile 
neighbours, infest their blissful territory.’ | 


Mr. Heber expresses similar ideas, but conveys them in a’ 
more level style: 


«With great regret, we quitted the Crimea and its pleasing in- 
habitants : 1t was really like being turned out of Paradise, when’ we 
abandoned those beautiful mountains, and again found ourselves in the 
vast- green desert, which had before tired us.so thoroughly, where we 
changed olives and cypresses, clear water and fresh milk, for reeds, 
long grass, and the draipings of marshes, only made not poisonous by 
being mixed with brandy ; and when, instead of a clean carpet at 
night, and a supper of eggs, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, we re- 
turned to the seat of our carriage, and the remainder of our old 
cheese.”’ 


From Perecop, Dr.Clarke and his fellow-traveller proceeded to 
Cherson, a town founded in 1778 on the Dnieper with favour- 
able prospects of commerce : but the choice of situation was inju- 
dicious, and the place is sinking into decay. The air is unhealthy, 
and the river extremely difficult of navigation ; disadvantages 
which outweigh the benefit resulting from the cheapness of 
corn, hemp, and other Polish products. Its arsenal, however, is 
extensive ; and ships, when built here, are floated down the 
shallow part of the river on camels, as at Petersburg. It was at 
Cherson that the benevolent Howard terminated his exemplary 
career ; and gladly, did our limits permit, would we lay before 
our readers the particulars collected by Dr. Clarke respecting. 
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the closing scene of this honour to our country: but we must 
hurry on to very different topics. — At the distance of forty 
miles from Cherson, stands the rising town of Nicholaef, situ- 
ated on the Bog, which is here a fine river without either bar or 
cataract. The streets of Nicholaef are wide; its atmosphere 
is healthy; and the patronage of government, joined to the 
example of many foreigners residing here, bids fair to render it 
soon the third city of Russia. Yet not many years have elapsed 
since Nicholaef was a village ; while Oczakoff, long the subject 
of contest between Russia and Turkey, has now so completely 
disappeared that, according to Dr. Clarke, it would be impos- 
sible to trace its site without a guide. ‘This abandonment, 
however, was, in Mr. Heber’s opinion, very bad policy ; since, 
lying at the junction of the Bog and the Dnieper, Oczakoff 
is the natural emporium of these seas. Odessa, however, igs 
now the seat of government, and the appointed station for the 
quarantine of foreign vessels. ‘This city is situated neither on 
the Dnieper nor the Dniester, but close to the sea, on a high 
and healthy coast. Its bay is good and secure : but the want 
of a navigable river enhances the price of the products of the 
interior. However, in spite of this disadvantage, and the 
expence of conveying fresh water from a distance, the place 
is rapidly advancing. — Here. our travellers embarked for Con- 
stantinople; and, although exposed to. danger in the passage, 
they had reason, in Dr. Clarke’s opinion, to congratulate them- 
selves on avoiding the land-journey: the Russian government, 
as he afterward understood, having expedited an order for their 
apprehension, and for a more minute examination of their papers 
than would have been desirable. ‘Though we do not question 
that such was the report communicated to the travellers, we 
may be allowed to smile at the consequence which brings for- 
wards a government in opposition to two private individuals, 
without explaining that the order, if issued at all, must have 
originated in the malice of some ae intriguer. Obscurity is 
a much better safeguard than many of us are willing to believe ; 
and, in the case of Messrs. Clarke and Cripps, had the govern- 
ment been eager for arrest, the seizure might have taken place at 
Odessa, as well as anywhere else. — After having leftthatharbour, 
and even encountered a severe storm, they sought shelter in the 
sea-port of Ineada, where they met with inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Adrianople scarcely less lawless than the Circassians. 
Embarking anew from this forbidding station, the travellers’ pro- 
eeéded on their voyage, and on the next day had the happiness of 
beholding the stupendous mountains, which on the European as 
. on the Asiatic side, appear to inclose the straits of Constan- 
tinople. As they passed the light-tower, and glided down the 
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straits with the aid of the current from the Euxine, scenes of 
extraordinary beauty opened on their ast gardens, villas, 
mosques, minarets, and splendid ruins, followed in rapid suc- 
cession. Casting anchor ee the night in a very narrow part of 
the Straits (or, to use a common name, the Canal) of Con- 
stantinople, they saw at midnight the sky illuminated by a con+ 
flagration. This, however, is an event of such common occur- 
rence in the Turkish metropolis as to excite very little attention. 
Next day, they passed the gorge of the canal, remarkable as the 
site of the brid, e which was constructed for the passage of the 
multitudes of Persia to the invasion of Greece. The grandeur 
of the scene continued to increase, till all at once the prospect 
of Constantinople opened on the astonished travellers. If, how- 
ever, no city in the universe can be said to rival this in beauty 
when viewed from a distance, what must be the mortification 
of the the stranger who, on landing, finds himself involved in 
narrow, dirty, and dismal gente? No improvement takes 
place in the reconstruction of the parts of the city which are 
successively consumed by fire; the houses are rebuilt on the 
same miserable plan; and the lanes are receptacles of masses of 
filth unknown in the worst holes of London or Paris. 

Here ends the journal of the travellers *, and we now turn 
back to take a brief notice of some topics which may be treated 
without reference to any particular arrangement. — Wide as is 
the extent of the Russian empire, the communications in winter 
over the snow, and in summer along the smooth turf of the 
steppes, are carried on with rapidity and ease; the latter, how- 
ever, is applicable chiefly to the south. With regard to the 
miserable appearance of Russian towns, the reader will acquit 
Dr. Clarke ~ 2 undue severity, when he is informed that many 
of those which figure, by imperial order, in the maps, are 
composed of timber-huts, coarsely thatched with straw. The 
trunks of the trees are laid lengthwise above each other, and the 
interstices are filled with mud. On the other hand, no country 
in the world presents greater facilities than Russia for inland 
navigation, in consequence of the vast extent of level ground. 
It thus happens that the Volga, without the aid of art, is navi- 

able for a course of three thousand miles. A report, made by 
a board of Russian engineers, on the state of the internal navi- 
gation, is added to the present edition, and forms a very inte- 
resting document. Dr, Clarke likewise took great pains to ob- 
tain information respecting the mouths of the Don, and exhibits 
a map of them in p.257. He is equally explicit (p.142.) in 
his account of the Russian practice of bathing, one of the many 





* A second part, however, has just been published. 
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points: in which a tesemblance may be traced between their 
customs and those of the. Asiatics. Having experienced great 
benefit, in cases of obstructed perspiration, from the use of the 
bath, Dr. C. is very desirous that in should be introduced among 
us. In all our large towns, he says, temperate baths should be 
established by government for the accommodation of the lower 
orders, Nervous and cutaneous diseases would thus, he maine 
tains, if not prevented, be greatly alleviated. Throughout 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Russia, scarcely a cottage is 
without its vapour-bath; though its construction must, in 
course, be of the humblest kind. Dr. Clarke recommends, also, 
but for a different reason, the introduction of northern stoves 
into this country, where fuel has become so expensive. 

The extraordinary length to which the Russians carry their 
imitative powers is strikingly described by Dr. Clarke. They 
are the best theatrical actors, the most successful copyists of 
paintings, and the promptest imitators of foreign manufactures, 
of any nation in Europe. This singular kind of superiority is 
to be explained only by the consideration that, having. no pres 
tensions to originality, they bend their whole powers of atten- 
tion to the imitation of foreign models. It is in simple manu- 
factures only that this talent can be rendered practically useful ; 
in the more complicated, such as cutlery, though they succeed 
by dint of labour in making a copy, the expence is much 
greater than in countries in which the operations are subdi- 
vided. Their government has not been more successful in turning 
their habits of attention to account in regard to the coarser 
kinds of hardware, as is apparent from the miserable state of 
the manufactures of Tula, which has been called the Sheffield 
of Russia. This town, computed to contain 30,000 inhabitants, 
is situated to the south of Moscow in the midst of iron mines, 
and is the seat of the manufacture of muskets for the armies. 
—The extravagance and credulity of the Russian nobles offers 
a tempting harvest to adventurers ; and accordingly no city in 
the world is so infested with them as Moscow. Yet the 
vender of foreign baubles must beware of being over-reached 
in turn, since some of the titled purchasers deem it no crime 
to pass off pinchbeck for gold, or paste for a diamond ring. 
We were amused with Dr. Clarke’s earnestness in cautionin 
travellers (p. 87.) against English doctors settled abroad. Of 
this description, the natives of North Britain, he says, are alone 
to be trusted, since we find no men of education among the 
medical emigrants from the south ;—they have in general been 
the servants of apothecaries, or notorious as itinerant Charlatans. 
Among other admonitions to travellers in countries of doubtful 
security, Dr. C. recommends (p. 250.) the accompaniment - 2 
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dog, for protection in the night ; the smaller in size the better, 
because the more portable, and generally the more alert. 
Sleeping commonly during the day, they ‘are enabled to act the 
part of vigilant guardians in the night, and sound their shrill 
alarm on a distant approach of danger. 

Want of space has obliged us almost wholly to pass over 
Dr. Clarke’s observations on antiént inscriptions found in various 
places along the Euxine ; and it allows us to take but a very brief 
notice of the number of tumuli, which caught his eye in almost 
every part of his journey.. These accord exactly with the de- 
scription of Herodotus, and are to be seen not only throughout 
the whole circuit, extensive as it is, of these travels, but in 
almost every country that we know. ‘ Whether,’ says the 
author, ‘in the form of a mound in Scandinavia, Russia, and 
North America; a barrow in England ; a cairn in Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland ; ora heap called Tépe in Turkey, these 
monuments had universally the same origin, and were erected in 
remembrance of the dead.’ They are visible all along the road 
from Petersburg to Moscow, and increase, both in number and 
in ‘size, to the southward. Near the Kuban, our travellers 
counted ninety within sight at once. When opened, they are 
found to contain the bones of men and horses, and sometimes 
weapons. 

It is now our duty to express an opinion on the style and 
composition of this work. Our strictures on the invectives 
against the Russians would have been much more pointed, had 
we chosen to form our review on the first edition: but several 
extravagant and disgusting passages are excluded from the 
second, and we are desirous of giving the author the full benefit 
of his retrenchments. Even in this improved shape, consider- 
able room remains for farther correction. Ina book composed 
from a journal, and in which dates are taken as the rule of ar- 
rangement, it is natural that, as far as we regard the classing of 
materials under general heads, the order should be imperfect. 
Partial repetitions are therefore to be excused: but we can 
scarcely extend a similar indulgence to vagueness and obscurity 
of description. Without multiplying examples, we shall merely 
remark that, in his account of Moscow, Dr.Clarke has expatiated 
largely on the Kremlin; yet we defy any one, who does not 
know it otherwise than from his book, to say what it is. No 
work within our rememberance has been more fully illustrated 
by plates; and fortunate may this be called, since on various 
occasions the reader is indebted to them for a precision of con- 
ception which he would in vain seek to derive from the printed 
description. On the other hand, few writers are more studious 
of perspicuity than Mr.Heber; and he who is in quest of 
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definite ideas will frequently forsake the. text of this elegantly 
printed volume, and seek for information in the notes. It is 
in the description of the dress and personal appearance of indi- 
viduals, that Dr. Clarke is most attentive to clearness, and these 
he has caught with the eye ofa draughtsman; while it is in 
botany and classical antiquities that he affords the chief evi- 
dence of erudition. Political observations are very seldom 
attempted by him. His style is often inelegant, particularly 
deficient in relatives, and, without being exceptionable on 
the score of affectation, is not unfrequently inflated ; as in the 
enthusiastic effusion (p.538.) on the southern coast of the 
Crimea, and (p. 183,184.) in the portrait of the late Empress. 
These ebullitions have no appearance of labour ; they seem, like 
many other passages, to be the spontaneous workings of a mind 
little accustomed to restrain its zmpetus ; and of which it may 
be said, as Raynal said of us all in a national point of view, 
‘¢ Ja modération n’en est pas'le caractére.” Our traveller, whether 
we look at him attempting to enter the Holy Gate of the 
Kremlin with his hat on his head, or approaching the armed 
Circassians when the Cossack chief advised a pause, must be 
considered as a personage not remarkably disposed to study the 
happy medium either in language or in personal adventure. 
When to this we add that the book was written long after the 
performance of the travels, and that it bears evident marks of 
hasty composition, we shall have reason, without the slightest 
suspicion of intentional misrepresentation, to qualify, on sundry 
points, our confidence in its accuracy. Among other contra- 
dictions, one from the pen of the veteran Dutens, in reference 
to a conversation with Archbishop Platow, (p. 153.) has lately 
come under our observation. Impressed by these considerations, 
we are little disposed to take Dr. Clarke as our guide in specu- 
lations which require close and continued reasoning, such as 
(p. 680.) on the original formation of the Thracian Bosphorus ; 
or (p. 629.) his theory of the gradual, or, to use his sanguine 
phraseology, the Aour/y diminution of the waters of the sea of 
Azof and the Euxine. 

The engravings, with which this work is so richly orna- 
mented, consist of copper-plates, maps, charts, and a variety of 
less impressions from wood-cuts. Greatly as they have added 
to the price of the volume, it is likely that most purchasers will 
deem their money well bestowed. The larger copper-plates 
represent views of towns, of rivers, of mountain-scenery, and 
of the individuals of different countries in their appropriate 
dresses; while the vignettes describe smaller objects, as a car- 
riage, canoe, medal, profile, or article of dress. Some of these 


plates, (and among them it may be said by waggish readers, the 
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author’s. portrait,) might have been spared: but on the whole 
we are. disposed to commend this clear and expeditious mode of 
conveying information, byan address to the most pleasant of our 
senses.—It remains that we add, with reference to the appendix, 
that the paper (p..707.) on the state of our commerce in the 
Euxine offers some good observations ; and that Suwarrow’s 
instructions to his soldiers, (p. 699.) known by the name of his 
“Catechism,” or Discourse under the Trigger,” contain many 
traits which are characteristic of that extraordinary commander. 
We conclude our remarks by declaring that the book seems to be 
worth buying by those who can afford its price,and that we shall 
have pleasure in renewing our converse with the author, by 
perusing the second part of his Travels. We trust that we 
shal] find it written more at leisure, and in better humour 
with the persons around him. Lo 
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Art. III. The Isle of Palms, and other Poems. By John Wilson, 
8vo. pp. 415. 128. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


AS far as we can discover Mr. Wilson’s meaning amid the 
labyrinth of his digressions, his Heroine seems to be a 
lady voyaging on a connubial speculation on board the Honor- 
able East India Company’s ship Hope, and his Hero to be a 
guinea-pig in the same vessel. Such a hero and sucha heroine 
would, in the better days of poetry, have been regarded as 
unworthy of a line ; forin those times it was deemed necessary 
that the hero should be as far exalted above the inhabitants of 
this every-day world, as the language of poetry above that of 
common conversation. The characters, with whom the poet of 
old called on his hearers to sympathize, were warriors of ex- 
alted birth, lofty sentiments, and refined feelings, courteous and 
gentle in the hall, lion-hearted and invincible in the field; while 
the females were all royal virgins, beautiful and constant, and 
were themselves as victorious over the many trials of their 
chastity, as their lovers were triumphant over infidels in bat- 
tle. — Succeeding poets, however, being unwilling implicitly 
to follow the steps of those who had preceded them, — and 
probably wanting powers and dignity for the task, — have gra- 
dually descended from-this elevation of character and subject. 
Toa certain extent, the change was for the better, because our 
interests were more warmly excited for beings nearer allied in 
situation, to ourselves, ,while a veil of romance catefully con- 
cealed all that was too familiar, or.might excite emotions. of 
ridicule, ox-disgust :— but, in the present day, the web. of con- 
eealment is torn away,and subjects for poetry are sought in the 
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lowest scale of existence. Mr. Southey has written verses to a 
leech-finder, Mr. Coleridge has addressed a sonnet to a young 
ass, and we shall not be surprised if Mr. Wilson’s next poem, 
instead of celebrating a speculating Miss and a guinea-pig, 
should carry some mysterious Chelseaspensioner down the 
‘Lhames in a coal-barge, to cultivate a love-adventure in the Isle 
of Dogs. 

‘The story, in which the lady and gentleman before us play 
their parts, is slender to an excess. After having described 
them looking at the moon, the author closes his first canto. 
In the second, the ship splits and sinks : but the hero swims: to 
a rock, where, in some manner or another, (we believe, in a 
dream, ) he finds his heroine, aad the jolly-boat. ‘This jolly-boat, 
in the third canto, carries them to the Isle of Palms, where 
they have a child born unto them ; and, at the opening of the 
fourth canto, we find ourselves with the heroine’s mother, in a 
Welsh cottage. This good lady, despairing of her daughter’s re- 
turn, goes to the sea-side to find her; the journey is success- 
ful ;——and here ends the poem. 

Unless the reader remembers the extracts from Mrs. Shandy’s 
marriage-settlements, where pages upon pages are givento shew, 
legally, that Mrs.Shandy might lie in, if she choseit, in London 5 
he will never be able to conceive how so longa poem as the 
present could be manufactured from such scanty materials : — 
but Mr. Wilson has a talent in this way. Nothing with him 
moves straight forwards, but all is circuitous. If he wished 
to inform us that his heroine tumbled down stairs, he would 
begin by describing how she went up them, and inquiring 
whether she fell out of the window. In this manner his first 
canto opens with a description of a calm sea viewed by moon- 
light ; which is followed by an address to his own spirit ; which 
is succeeded by wishes for a vessel to appear; which is again 
followed by an imaginary description of how a vessel would 
look if one did appear ; and at length, when the good ship Hope 


heaves in sight, according to his wish, he begins to doubt his 
senses, and asks 


‘ Is she a vision wild and bright, 
That sails amid the still moon-light 
At the dreaming soul’s command ? 
A. vessel borne by magic gales, 
All rigg’d with gossamery sails, 
And bound for fairy land? 
Ah! no!’—&c. P. 9. 


Again, when we are to be apprized of the happiness of the 
hero and the heroine, we have a question and an answer, and 
a second question and a second answer, before we arrive at 
the SOEIRAION, B> 104.) ‘This prolixity of detail is not the 
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only fault which we must lay to Mr. Wilson’s charge: he seems, 
in the progress of his tale, to scatter about little miscellaneous 
defects, collected for the purpose, from every author that has 
fallen within his reach. In imitation of Mr. Scott, the poem 
is chiefly written in lines of eight syllables, the measure exactly 
most unfit for a composition of any length ; and, after the ex- 
ample of Mr.Southey, this measure is rendered still worse by 
occasionally introducing long lines and short lines of every 
species and denomination. In spite of the Baviad and the 
Meviad, it is not seldom that Mr. W. returns to the tinsel of 
della Crusca; and with worthy rivalship of Tony Pasquin, 
and Mit Yedna, the moon shines ina ¢ zone of love,’ and many 
of the lines are as fine as § fairies,’ and ‘ mermaids,’ and 
‘sylphs,’ and ‘ gossamer? can make them. When his heroine 
is looking at the moon, he says, 


‘ Well may the moon delight to shed, 
Her softest radiance round that head, 
And mellow the cool ocean-air 
That lifts by fits her sable hair. 
These mild and melancholy eyes 
Are dear unto the starry skies, 
As the dim effusion of their rays 
Blends with the glimmering light that plays 
O’er the blue heavens, and snowy clouds, 


The cloudslike sails, and radiant shrouds.’ P. 14. 


Who but Mr. Wilson would ever have made the effusion of 
a lady’s eyes mingle with moon-beams, to illumine the sails and. 
shrouds of an Indiaman ? 

These faults are the less excusable in the present author, 
because they will drag with them into oblivion beauties which 
ought to be remembered : — for in spite of his affectation, his 
prolixity, and his metre, we can always perceive a delicacy of 
feeling, an enthusiastic fondness for the beauties of nature, and 
poetical abilities worthy of more noble and more prosperous 
endeavours. Better models, and more caution in composing, 
might perhaps raise Mr. Wilson’s name to a rank little inferior 


‘to that of the most popular poets of the day ; while, writing as 


he has written in the Isle of Palms, his errors are so flagrant,and 
his beauties are so outshone by their surrounding tinsel, that 
we cannot flatter him with the slightest prospect of success. 
Yet we think that the author of the extracts which we are 
about to give will be acknowleged as a poet of no common 
ability. In painting the character of his Hero, he has pre- 
duced some lines which are particularly fine, and of a deep 
romantic cast 5 


¢ To him, a mountain youth, was known 
The wailing tempest’s dreariest tone. 
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He knew the shriek of wizard caves, 

And the trampling fierce of howling waves. 
The mystic voice of the lonely night, 

He had often drunk with a strange delight, 
And looked on the clouds as they rolled on high, 
Till with them he sail’d on the sailing sky. 
And thus hath he learnt to wake the lyre 

With something of a bard-like fire ; 

Can tell in high impassioned song, 

Of worlds that to the Bard belong, 

And, till they feel his kindling breath, 

To others still and dark as death. 

Yet oft I ween, in gentler mood 

A human kindness hush’d his blood, 

And sweetly blended carth-born sighs 

With the Bard’s romantic extacies.’ P. 23. 


Our next and last extract is from the fourth Canto. — Having 
described the cottage of the heroine’s mother in Wales, in a 


scene of strangely mingled beauty and affectation, Mr. W. thus 
proceeds : 


¢ Then gently breathe, and softly tread, 
As if thy steps were o’er the dead ! 
Break not the slumber of the air, 
E’en by the whisper of a prayer, 
But in thy spirit let there be 
A silent “¢ Benedicite !”’ 
Thine eye falls on the vision bright, 
As she sits amid the lonely light 
That gleams from her cottage-hearth : 
Oh! eer not to gaze on her with love ! 
For, though these looks are from above, 
She is a form of earth. 
In the silence of her long distress, 
She sits with pious stateliness ; 
As if she felt the eye of God 
Were on her childless lone abode. 
While her lips move with silent vows, 
With saintly grace the phantom bows 
Over a Book spread open on her knee. 
O blessed Book! such thoughts to wake! 
It tells of him who for our sake 
Died on the-Cross,—Our Saviour’s History. 
How beauteously hath sorrow shed, 
Its mildness round her aged head ! 
How beauteously her sorrow lies 
In the salemn light of her faded eyes ! 
And lo! a faint and feeble trace 
Of Hope yet lingers on her face, 
That she may yet embrace again 
Her child, returning from the main ; 
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For the brooding dove shall leave her nest, 
Sooner than Hope a mother’s breast.” P. p. 145, 6, 7- 
As to the smaller pieces in this collection, we may observe 
that they generally partake of the same character with the 
larger Poem. ‘The best are, perhaps, ¢ Lines to Melrose Abbey,’ 
and ‘the Picture of a Blind Man.’ We have quoted too largely 
already _ to give any farthér ‘extracts: but we cannot take our 
Jeave of Mr. Wilson, without offering a word of. kind advice 
at parting. We recommend it him to burn all his present 
models, — to apply himself to Dryden, Pope, and Johnson, — 
and to change his jig-measure-mctre for our natural couplet, 
or for the Spenser stanza; we may then fairly argue, that, — 
provided he thinks before he writes, and corrects carefully, 
afterward, —he may produce a poem which men of sound 
judgment will receive with pleasure, and which may be remem- 


bered with honor to him when he is no more. 
1 4rt- Harn. 





Art. IV. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c., selected 
from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England Society 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. Vol. XII. 8vo. pp. 416. 9s. Boards. Wilkie and 
Co. 1810. 


n the score of old acquaintance, we feel much interest in 
the prosperity of this Society, which may be considered as 
the parent of English agricultural associations, and which for 
many years has maintained a most distinguished reputation. 
From rival provincial bodies we never supposed that it would 
have any thing to fear: but, when the Board of Agriculture was 
established, under the auspices of Government, in the metro- 
polis of the Empire, it appeared probable that this Society in 
the West of England would lose much ef its consequence, that 
the number of its members and contributors would diminish, 
and in course that its memoirs would become less interesting 
and attractive. It affords us, therefore, no little pleasure to find 
that such an apprehension was groundless, and that, so far from 
declining, it has acquired both strength and honour. With the 
accession of a considerable number of new members, it has to 
boast the patronage of the Prince of Wales; who, as Duke of 
Cornwall, signified his wish to be regarded as its Patron, and at 
the same time caused it to be made known to the President that 
his patronage would be aided by an" Annual Subscription of Fifty 
Guineas. ‘This gracious act of the Prince is noticed in the pre- 
face as a proof of His Royal Highness’s attention to agriculture, 
and to the best interests of the Coane ; and since the Prince had 
thus condescended to place himself at the head of this Society, 
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it was judged proper to appoint him a sort of court, suitable to 
-his pre-eminent rank, by inviting the Lords-Lieutenant’ of the 
seven surrounding counties to become Vice-Presidents of the 
Institution : an honour which these noblemen accepted in the 
‘most flattering manner. Moreover, as the Prince wished to be 
considered as Patron of this Society in his character as Duke of 
Cornwall, it was also deemed proper that his acting ministers in 
the Duchy should be appointed distinguished members; and 
consequently the Lord Warden of the Stanneries, and the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Dutchy of Cornwall, become ex officio 
Vice-Presidents. . ‘These measures, we are informed, were 
adopted by the Society with a view ‘to insure its dignity and 
permanent prosperity ;’ and we sincerely hope that they will 
have the desired effect. 

Having stated these circumstances of its recent honours, we 
are next to attend to others which essentially affect the Society’s 
prosperity and scientific reputation ; and im this connection the 
writer of the preface adverts to ‘the character of the President, 
B. Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. who has displayed ¢ great abilities, 
ardent zeal, and unremitting attention,’ in forwarding the 
business of the Society. How far it has supported its literary 
reputation, the volume now. before us will be an evidences 
and perhaps our brief notice of the contents of the. several 
papers which constitute its bulk willenable our readers to. form 
some idea on the subject. ‘Towards the conclusion of it, a 
communication ‘occurs on the interesting topic of fe wool ; 
and though it may not be politic to anticipate, we cannot help 
transcribing from the preface the remarks which occur en this 
head : 

‘It will be recollected, that the Society have extended great encou- 
ragement to the growth of fie «wool in this country, the success of 
which is well known; but in order to estimate whether fine wool 
was produced, it was determined to prove whether fine cloth ‘could 
be made with it. To promote this desirable object, the Society have 
for several years past offered premiums both to growers and manufac- 
turers. These premiums have been constantly claimed; chiefly by 
Dr. Parry, as grower, and by Messrs, Joice, Naish, Bell, and 
ethers, as manufacturers; and the result has invariably exhibited 
progressive improvement in the wool, till arrived at a state of perfec> 
tion that it was hardly possible to foresee. But the fact is incon- 
trovertible. 

- ‘Having seen the effects produced by competition’ between growers 
of Anglo-Merino wool, the Society thought that the period was 
arrived when they might, without ostentation, challenge the world 5 
they therefore, at the Annual Meeting in 1808, framed a premium for 
the “ finest piece of Navy Blue Broad Cloth,” and another “ for the 
finest piece of Uniform White Cassimir, made of the wool of.the 
sheep tribe growm.in any couniry.”? The consequence was, that a 
larger exhibition of cloth was made at the Annual Meeting 1809, 
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than was ever before witnessed. The particulars of the piece of 
- cloth, which will be found towards the end of this volume, relate to 
- the piece which obtained the premium ; and was found after the de- 
. Cision of eminent judges, (chosen with impartiality, having no interest 
in the trial, and ignorant to whom the respective pieces belonged, 
upon the merits of which they were at the moment called upon to de- 
termine, ) to have been made not of Spanish, nor German, nor Saxon 
wool ; but from the wool of Lord Somerville’s Merino sheep bred in 
England. Is not this a convincing proof of the erroneousness of the 
commonly received idea that the wool of this breed would degenerate 
by the climate and pasture of this country? The piece of Cassimir, 
which obtained the premium at the same time, was found to have been 
made of the wool of Dr. Parry’s celebrated Merino-Ryeland flock. 
‘ With such specimens in their recollection, the Society cannot but 
_ pride themselves in having contributed effectually to produce an im- 
provement so conspicuous in the staple article of their country: 
And it is a circumstance worth remarking, that the time in which 
this article was brought to its greatest state of perfection, was the 
precise period when the country was most likely to be deprived of a 
regular and sufficient supply from Spain.’ 


We have frequently adverted to the desideratum of obtaining 
an animal which shall at once carry a good carcase and pro- 


duce fine wool. What progress has been made towards this 
point, the following extract will evince : ) 


‘ That great improvement has also been made in the carcase by Dr. 
Parry, the following Report bears honourable testimony. At a 
General Meeting of the Society in June last, Dr. Parry exhibited 
three Rams, for the purpose of shewing considerable improvement in 
the carcase, unaccompanied with any declension in the fineness of the 
wool. A special Committee chosen to examine them reported, “ that 
Dr. Parry has accomplished by his care and diligence this desirable pur- 
pose; and we have no hesitation in saying, that these Rams are, both 
in respect of Carcase and fineness of Wool, some of the best we have 
ever seen. 

‘It can hardly be supposed, that a gentleman of Dr. Parry’s zeal 
for the improvement of every thing valuable to the community, 
should be regardless of the suspected consequence of crossing the 
native breed of sheep with the Spanish ; namely, deterioration of car- 
case. Having by progressive experiments established beyond contro- 
versy, the possibility of producing fine wool on our native sheep by 
the Spanish cross, to the astonishment of an incredulous multitude ; it 
cannot be deemed presumption to expect that by the exertion of the 
same ingenuity and perseverance, he will make the production of a 
fine carcase appear practicable. His sale of Rams, at high prices, to 
breeders sufficiently tenacious of every good quality in a sheep, jus- 
tifies the expectation.’ 


The preface concludes with an invitation to experimentalists 
to furnish the Society with an account of all useful results, 
though their language may be plain and inelegant. 
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The volume contains twenty-two communications, the first of 
which is intitled an Essay on Irrigation, by the Rev. G. T. 
Hamilton. Within a short compass, Mr. H. has brought 
together the most important hints which, in other treatises, have 
been submitted to the public on this species of rural improve- 
ment. Having first displayed the advantages of Irrigation, he 
proceeds to give rules for the formation of water-meadows, to 
detail their management, and to point out their application. ¢ By 
the irrigation of Aberdeenshire, and various other districts in 
Scotland, it has been demonstrated, that even the barren heath 
may be converted into grass by this simple process.’ Mr. 
Wright’s treatise on Floating has furnished Mr. H. with much 
of his matter ; and, like that writer, he is equally enthusiastic in 
a general recommendation of the measure. Thus he says ; 
‘ there is no doubt but that the worst /and in the kingdom may, 
by judicious watering, be rendered three times more valuable 
than it is:’ but the editor of the volume calls this * a bold and 
vague opinion ;’ adding, ‘ some lands are incapable of such 
an increased improvement by any means. Certain waters too will 
not improve certain lands, and others will not improve any land 
at all.’ 

A subsequent paper, On watering Meadows, by John Inman, 
Esq., raised in us an expectation of finding a valuable supple- 
plement to Mr. Hamilton’s remarks : but we are only told that 
meadows may be formed for irrigation at a trifling expence, 
(which, as a general assertion, cannot be correct,) and that ¢ the 
watering is a complete draining to the land.’ It is indeed added, 
in a note, that ‘ this observation cannot apply to land which 
abounds in springs ;’ and perhaps the remark would have been 
more accurate if it had stated that, by floating, the surface is 
compressed, and rendered less spongy or retentive of water. 
—From meadows, Mr. I. passes to the subjects of planting, 
and orchards; and he recommends the sowing of the seed or 
pips of the open-eyed fruit as the most likely means of obtain- 


ing new varieties of the apple, to supply the place of those 
which are evidently hastening to decay. 


We have also from Mr. Inman an article on the Advantages 
of planting Larch and Firs; and, according to his statement, 
the clear profit from one acre, at the end of forty years, is 
26841. 2s. 6d.! Large as this estimate may appear, in his an- 
nexed letter he offers his reasons for thinking that he has under- 
calculated the amount ; and here he regards the total profit from 
an acre to be equal to 4gool. ! 

On Cider.—This paper was offered as claiming the Society’s 
Premium of twenty guineas, by J. W. Parsons, Esq. Not less 
sprightly than informing, Mr. P. appears to have written his 


essay 
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essay on cider-making after he had been sipping real nectar. 
We may infer from his account of what may be called British 
Apple-wine, that we have a sufficiency of sun-beams in this 
country to give to our fruits such a proportion of the saccha- 
rine quality, as is necessary for making wine of a good body 
from their juice, without the addition of any foreign ingredient. 
Mr. P. is very sanguine, and he speaks of cider made with 
nothing more than the juice of apples as being equal in strength 
to red-port. Be this as it may, his directions for making Cider 
-are the best that we have ever scen; and, as we wish that they 
may be followed in cider-countries, we shall transcribe them: 


‘ First, and principally, let your apples have the full benefit of the 
enial sun, and the stock on which they grow, till they are ripe, and 
ready to fall from the tree. 

‘ Secondly, let such apples only as are of equal ripeness be gathered 
in and heaped together, and let them lie in a dry chamber, in the eye 
of the sun, if possible, till they have acquired their greatest fragrancy 
and maturity. 

‘ ‘There are many rath-ripe sorts that make good cider at once from 
the tree; but the best sorts for cider are those that are at their 

rreatest perfection after lying three weeks or a month; such as are 
here called Jerseys, Red-streaks, Flood-Hatches, Sheeps-Noses, 
Capel-A pples, Pear-Mains, Golden-Pippins, Horners, Bitter-Sholes, 
White-Sours, &c., whilst the Pit-Crabs, the Hard-Sweets, the Bit- 
ter-Gweets, Long-hangers, Fox-whelps, Woodcocks, Samuel Bow- 
nas’s Apple, and many other excellent sorts, are best after five or six 
weeks amelioration in heaps. And I havea great many Wildings, 
and other austere late-ripening sorts that require as many months 
before they are perfectly ripe, and will then make capital cider, as 
strong as red-port. 

‘The great advantage arising from sweating apples is, that the 
fruit is thereby deprived of the watery parts of its juice, which would 
weaken the liquor; whilst its pulp yields a greater quantity of en- 
riched juices; aiter the apples have thus attained their perfection. 

‘ Thirdly, let the pumice lie in the vats after it is ground 24 hours 
before it is pressed, to improve the colour, ‘Then take the first run- 
ning, the virgin cider as it is called, and put it into an'‘open'cask, com- 
monly called a kieve, and cover it over with a hair-cloth or bag, to 
accelerate the first saccharine fermentation ; and let this be a standing 
rule for your first racking from the kieve, namely, to set about it 
when the thick red head or crust which covers the cider (like Shakes- 
peare’s green mantle o’er the standing pool) begins to separate, and 
white bubbles appear ; for then the vinous fermentation is beginning 
to run riot, and the acetous to begin its reign, which would soon 
put the cider upon the fret, and make it sing itself to death like the 
dying swan.’ 


The reader will be surprised at Mr. P.’s speaking SO poeti- 


cally of the sad catastrophe of cider fretting itself to vinegar. 
To 
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To avoid such an accident, he recommends six or seven 
rackings ; and though he does not like ‘ the devil muzzled,’ 
as he terms putting French brandy into the cask, we must say 
that this addition makes no false concord with the best cider 
that the west of England ever produced. 

Having done the needful on the cider-theme, Mr. Parsons 
amuses himself by glancing at other topics ; and since we have 
no chance of being againentertained by this facetious ’squire, he 
“* being gone to the tomb of-ail the Capulets,”’ we shall make the 
most of this his last communication. We take it for granted 
that he died in charity with all his friends: but, sad to relate, 
he does not seem to have died in charity with good Mother- 
Church. Like the old farmer, who could not on his death-bed 
recollect with complacency the weed bear-bind, which had 
plagued him throughout his life, so Mr P. cannot with patience 


call to mind the tithing system, to which he attributes a series 
of evils. 


¢ I am only sorry I cannot conclude with a deserved evlogium to 
the honour and glory of my spiritual shepherds, for the kind attention 
they have all of them’ been pleased to bestow on my vineyards, my 
lambs, and my soul. And I am sorry to say, that he (from whom I 
least expected oppression) has, without knowing or intending it, and 
regardless of what his Heavenly Master said to Simon Peter, judged 
too hard betwixt me and my vineyard, and shorn my sheep too close. 
Having, however, put my hand to the plough, I will not now 
look back ; but I will cherish the hope expressed in the speech of my 
Lord Howick, at the county meeting for Northumberland, that the 
prospect of ameliorating the tything system in England, as well as 
Ireland, is not far distant : convinced, like him, and as every man of 
common sense must be, that without some measure of this kind, 
neither the religion nor the agriculture of the kingdom will ever be 
earried to that pitch of improvement of which it is susceptible. 

‘ Remove but this sickening antichristian evil from the earth, which 
first began with Melchizedeck the Jew, and filled the finest part of 
the world with thorns, thistles, and infidels; and which now fills 
Ireland with barbarians ; and which led to the Revolution, and ruin 
of the clergy, of France; and nought would strike the eye but sights 
of bliss. Phe practice of the garden would find its way into the 
field, and every man’s habitation in the country would bloom a per- 
fect Arcadia.’ 

‘ ‘The clerzy, perhaps, will be of opinion that, if there be no 
vinegar in Mr. Parsons’s cider, enough of if exists in his rhetoric. 


Report of the Committee for conducting the Ploughing-Match 
at Hunter’ s-Hall. 


Report of a special Committee appointed by the Society, relative 
to an extraordinary Performance in Ploughing, as stated in a 
Memoir by Mr. Lewen Tugwell. fs 

Che Beverstone plough was used by each of the candidates a 
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the match at Hunter’s-Hall. The 1st plough with two horses, 
and without a driver, ploughed a half-acre in 2 hours and 28 
minutes : the 2d, with two oxen, and a driver, in 3 hours and 
14 minutes ;. the 3d, with one horse, in 3 hours and 17 mi- 
nutes. The first premium was adjudged to the plough drawn 
by two oxen, because it afforded a specimen of the most excel- 
Jent workmanship ; the second was awarded to the plough with 
two horses; and the plough with one horse, owing to the 
imperfection of the work, was not deemed intitled, on this oc- 
casion, to any reward. Mr. Tugwell, taking up the cause of 
the plough with the single horse, drew the attention of the 
Society, after the English fashion, viz. by a wager, to a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. He offered a bet of twenty guineas, 
which was accepted, that with the plough and horse, actually 
employed by one of the candidates, (at Hunter’s-Hall,) the 
same plough man should plough, 4} inches deep on the average, 
and in a workmanlike manner, an entire acre of the same 
(clover) lay, within five hours of time. In the presence of a 

reat number of spectators, the experiment was made, and 
Mr. Tugwell came off with flying colours ; since his man, with 
only one horse affixed to his Beverstone plough, finished his acre, 
in a very neat and effectual manner, in 4 hours and 35 minutes.’ 

his fact is amply verified; and Mr.'T. infers from it that a 
great waste of power is to be deplored in agricultural pro- 
cesses, and that fewer horses would be necessary in plough- 
ing than are now employed, if ploughs were more judiciously 
constructed. ‘The Beverstone-plough is warmly recommended 
by the Society, and a plate representing it is given at the end 
of the volume; farther improvements of it are expected from 
Mr. Tugwell ; and, when it is rendered perfect, a model of it in 
iron will be taken. In the mean time, apiece of plate of the 
value of twenty guineas was voted to Mr.'T.; a silver cup, of four 
guineas value, to his ploughman Thomas Pierce ; and a coat 
made of British wool, with a set of the Society’s buttons, to 
John Perrott, the man who led the horse. ‘Thus, at last, all 
parties were satisfied.—'The above experiments were made 
in 1808. 

Before we quit Mr. Tugwell’s one-horse-plough, we must beg 
leave to tug at it ourselves withan observation or two. Asin the 
wagering match the single horse was led, and asthe first plough 
at Hunter’s-Hall was worked with two horses without a driver, 
it is evident that much is not gained by exchanging two horses 
and one man for two men and one horse. Besides, the power 
in the former case is much greater than in the latter. It is 
very proper, as a matter of experiment, to shew what can be 
effected by a single horse: but a farmer ought to have rather 


too much than too little strength when he goes out to turn the 
| soil. 
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soil. A plough with two horses abreast will do its work more 
truly and neatly than with a single animal; and we must add 
that we trust it will never become fashionable to scratch the 
earth instead of well ploughing it. 

Report of the Committee for managing the Trial of Ploughs in 
1810. —— This report is in favour of the plough worked with 
one horse, which ploughed in a good style half an acre of 
twelve years’ grass-ley, in less time than the same quantity 
was turned over by a double-furrow plough drawn by two 
oxen. It is obvious, however, that these two ploughs were not 
proper objects of comparison. ‘The two oxen with a double- 
furrowed plough were not, perhaps, quite equal to one horse 
with a single light plough. 

Remarks upon the inferior Strata of the Earth, occurring in 
Lancashire, with some miscellaneous Observations arising from the 
Subject. By Dr. Campbell, Kendal. — In strict propriety, per- 
haps, this paper ought to have been sent to the reporter of the 
agricultural and internal state of Lancashire, and not to a So- 
ciety in the west of England ; to which its contents are no 
otherwise interesting than as exhibiting a plan for the investiga- 
tion of the inferior strata of every county. As some apology, 
however, is made for its insertion, we shall not farther comment 
on this circumstance. — Dr. Campbell divides Lancashire into 
four districts, with respect to its dase, or, as it is termed, its done ; 
the 1st for the most part consisting of Schistus, slate, or blue 
rock; the 2d of limestone; the 3d of shale,or shiver, (composed 
of indurated clay, mica, and a little sand,) and mi/l-stone-grit ; 
the 4th of a soft argillaceous sandy stone, containing no quartz 
pebbles. Observations are made on each of these districts. 

On the Cultivation and Manufacture of Woad. By Mr. John 
Parrish.— This plant, when combined with indigo, is known to 
give the finest and most permanent blue dye thathas beenhitherto 
discovered. ‘The best method of cultivating it is first amply 
detailed, and then its preparation for the use of the dyer is ex- 
plained. The rules under each head are minute, and, though 
too long for transcription, will afford a sufficient indication of 
Mr. P.’s knowlege of the subject. Woad, when sown on a 
suitable soil, and well managed, is a profitable crop, and one of 
the best preparers of land for a corn-crop. 

On British Wool, and on the Anglo Merino Breed of Sheep. 
By the same. — The experience of fifty years would justify 
Mr. P. in offering his opinion on wool with some confidence ; 
yet he speaks with modesty, and hopes that the letter of an 
old man, written in bed, will not be too nicely criticised. He 
is of opinion that the Bakewell system has debased our wool ; 
and that, with respect to the fleece, the long coarse a 
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sheep have been injured by his crosses. It is only on our 
fine wooled breeds that Mr. P. recommends experiments with 
the Spanish ram: 


‘I am persuaded, that keeping our own long wool distinct for 
the comber, and the middle kinds sorted for those purposes of comb- 
ing, or coarse cloth, &c. as they may be suited to, and only crossing 
our fine-woolled sheep with the Merino, will (as I before observed ) 
furnish sufficient for the whole of our superfine trade, without diminish- 
ing the quantity of inferior wools, or at all injuring our worsted or 
coarse cloth trade; but as the different crosses will furnish different 
degrees of fineness, it may again promote a second cloth trade, a little 
inferior to that of the first quality. For of course there will be a suf- 
ficient difference in the price to warrant such an idea, else the crosses 
of different years, (that is, the two or three first) must go into the 
inferior sorts, until enough have been crossed for our finest trade. 
For I am informed by gentlemen amongst the first and most zealous 
adventurers herein, that after these crosses are brought to a certaiit 
point, it will no longer be necessary to introduce the real Merino rams. 
This is a consideration of the first importance; for then we can deter- 
mine how far to proceed, without reducing the carcase. Our English 
wool (particularly for the fur trade) had been declining in quality 
for many years, and with no benefit to the inferior sorts, or at least no 
increase, but the present system promises to improve it more rapidly, 
and to become an object of the greatest advantage to the British em- 
pire.’ 

Some Circumstances relative to Merino Sheep, chiefly collected from 
the Spanish Shepherds, who attended those of the Flock of Paular 
lately presented to His Majesty by the Government of Spain ; with 
Particulars respecting that great National Acquisition ; also re- 
specting the Sheep of the Flock of Negrete, imported from Spain by 
His Majesty, in the Year 1791.—'This interesting paper (dated 
Dec. 26. 1808.) was a communication from Sir Jos. Banks to 
the Board of Agriculture, and is inserted here by permission of 
that Board. Some of the particulars are intitled to notice, even 
in the brief sketch which we are forced to take. It is stated that, 
before the invasion by Bonaparte, Spain possessed 6,000,000 of 
Merino sheep, which were attended by 30,000 shepherds, and 
24,000 dogs at ordinary times; and that they found occasional 
employment for 5 or 10,000 additional persons in the seasons 
of lambing and travelling. ‘This propo:tion of shepherds and 
dogs is according to the laws of the Mesta; which, while it ap- 
points to every flock* in the aggregate an officer called Mayoral, 
ordains to each subdivision of 1000 sheep 5 shepherds and 4 
dogs. These subdivisions are kept separate from each other 3 
and besides the dogs, to each subdivision are added six tame 
wethers, called Mansos, which wear bells, are obedient to the 
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shepherds, and are followed by the rest. This practice Occasions: 


the following note : 


« England is said to be the only country in Europe, where sheep are 
driven from place to place, by men shouting, and by dogs always bark- 
ing, and sometimes biting them; in other countries, the shepherd goes 
first, and the sheep, obedient to his voice and to his pipe, and observ- 
aunt of the examples of the bell-wethers, follow diligently in the mast 
perfect state of peace and tranquillity.’ 


Respecting the tractable nature of the sheep, and the habits 
of the shepherds, the memoir thus proceeds : 


‘ Every sheep is well acquainted with the situation of the Dehesa (or 
pasture ) to which its subdivision belongs, and-will at the end of the. 
journey go straight to it, without the guidance of the shepherds ; here- 
the flock grazes all the day under the eyes of the attendants ; when the 
evening comes on, the sheep are collected together, and they soon /ay 
(lie) down to rest ; the shepherds and their dogs then /ay down on the 
ground round the flock, and sleep, as they term it, under the stars, or 


in hutsthat afford little shelter from inclement weather; and thisis their. 


custom all the year, except that each is allowed, in his turn, an 


absence of about a month, which he spends with his family ; and it ig. 


remarkable, that the families of these shepherds reside entirely in Leon. 

‘ The shepherds who came with His Majesty’s flock, were questioned 
on the subjectof giving salt to their sheep; they declared that thisis only 
done in the hottest season of the year, when the sheep are on the moun- 
tains; that in September it is left off ; and that they dare not give salt: 
to ewes forward with lamb, being of opinion that it causes abortion. 

‘ It is scarcely credible, though it appears on the best authority to be 
true, that under the operation of the laws of the Mesta, which confide 
the care of the sheep to the management of their shepherds, without ad. 
mitting any interference on the part of the proprietor, no profit of the 
flock comes to the hands of the owner, except what 1s derived from the 
wool; the carcases of the culled sheep are consumed by the shepherds, 
and it does not appear that any account is rendered by them to their 
employers, of the value of their skins, the tallow, &c.; the profit de- 
rived by a proprietor froma flock is estimated on an average at about 
one shilling a head ; and the produce of a capital vested in a flock is 
said to, fluctuate between five and ten per cent. 

‘ The sheep are always low-kept. It is the business of each Mayoral 
to increase his flock to as large a number as the land allotted to it can 
possibly maintain; when it has arrived at that pitch, all further increase 
is useless, as there is no sale for these sheep, unless some neighbouring 
flock has been reduced by mortality below its proper number; the 
most of the lambs are therefore every year killed as soon as they are 
yeaned, and each of those preserved is made to suck two or three ewes; 
the shepherds say, that the wool of an ewe that brings up her lamb 
without . assistance is reduced in its value.’ 


We find that mutton in Spain is not a favourite food, that no 
pains are taken to improve the carcases of the sheep, that the 
7 Spanish 
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Spanish farmers have no fat-sheep markets ; that in short the 

fleece is their grand concern, and that the journies performed 

by their sheep are taken for the sole purpose of seeking food. 
The Cavaia of Paular, to which the animals presented to his 


Majesty belonged, consisted of 36,000 sheep, and the selection 
was so made as to render the gift peculiarly valuable : 


‘ The number sent from Spain to the King was 2000, equal to two 
subdivisions of the original Cavana; to make the present the more 
valuable, these were selected by the shepherds from eight sub- 
divisions, in order to choose young, well-shaped, and fine-woolled 
animals. ‘This fact is evident, from the marks which are placed on 
eight different parts of the bodies of the sheep now at Kew. 

‘ The whole number embarked was 2,214 : of these 214 were pre- 
sented by the Spaniards to some of His Majesty’s Ministers, and 427 
died on the journey, either at sea, or on their way from Portsmout 
to Kew. His Majesty was graciously pleased to take upon himself 
the whole of the loss, which reduced the royal flock to 1573; several 
more have since died. As the time of giving the ram in Spain is 
July, the ewes were full of lamb when they embarked; several of 
them cast their lambs when the weather was bad at sea, and are ren- 
dered so weak and infirm by abortion, that it is much to be feared 


more will die, notwithstanding the great care taken of them by His 
Majesty’s shepherds.’ 


Hence it is clear that we possess the complete and unmixed 
race of that Cavaiia or flock of the Spanish breed, which is most 
esteemed for prime piles. Previously to this large importation, 
a few were obtained from the Cavana called Negrete, ¢ which is 
likewise remarkable for producing the largest carcased sheep 
that are tc be found among the Merino flocks.’ The import- 
ance of this breed is now well ascertained ; the high prices given 
at the annual sales from His Majesty’s flock manifesttheir growin 
estimation; and an experience of seventeen years has cdeant 
that the breed can be continued in its original purity, without 
any danger of degeneration in the article of wool. 

Essay on Store-Pigs and Hogs, and the most beneficial Mode of 
using Potatoes in fattening Hogs. By the Reverend G. T. Ha- 
milton. — Writing for a premium, and professing to detail the 
result of experience, Mr. H. has taken for his motto the following 
couplet from Peter Pindar ; 


«« Farriers should write on farcies and the yellows, 
Farmers on lands, rams, cows, sows, ploughs, and harrows.’’ 


The'essay is divided into five sections; — on store-pigs and 
hogs, — on the importance and benefit of a stock of swine, — 
on the different breeds of swine, —on the most approved 
modes of breeding, rearing, and fattening hogs, — and on 
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the most beneficial mode of using potatoes in fattening hogs. 
Some useful hints are given under each of these heads. Mr. 
H. thinks that ‘a cross between the improved Hereford and 
a Berkshire boar would probably, in point of form and shape, 
approach near to perfection ;’ and he asserts that ‘ the Berk- 
shire breed, of a reddish colour, with black spots, large pro- 
tuberant ears, short legged, and small boned, is remarkably 
inclined to fatten.’ Cleanliness, quiet, and moderate warmth, 
are mentioned as having a peculiar effect on the thriving of 
hogs. In the use of potatoes for the purposes either of rearing 
or fattening these animals, no mode was found by Mr. H. so 
profitable as that of steaming them; and he subjoins afi account 
of the apparatus which he employed for this purpose. 

Another and much longer paper from the pen of Mr. Ha- 
milton occurs in a subsequent part of the volume; intitled, 
Essay on Woods and Plantations. The ideas of the author are 
arranged under four sections ; — on the importance and utilit 
of plantations in general,—-on the best mode of planting 
various species of trees,—-on thinning, and general manage+ 
ment, — and on the time and mode of cutting oak coppice- 
wood, the managément of its bark, and the best method 
of charring wood. Being anxious for the improvement of 
our a resources, and an enemy to § pestiferous 
manufacures,’ Mr. H. urges the appropriation of the 20 mil» 
lions of waste and uncultivated lands in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, to the purposes of husbandry or planting: but 
he does not advert to the capital which would be necessary for 
such an improvément, and the number ef hands which would 
be required: a number which could not be found while the 
demands of war on our population are so great. Thotigh Mr. 
H.’s theme be Woods and Plantations, he does not recommend 
their indiscriminate increase ; observing that * enough of ordi- 
nary and mountainous land occurs in the ingdom for the 
growth of timber.’ In planting, he judiciously advises that 
trees should be adapted to the nature of the soil and situation ; 
and his directions for raising the young plants, for preparing 
the ground destined for the future grove, for setting out and 
mixing the plants, for making the fences, &c., will be found 
useful to those who are desirous of forming extensive planta- 
tions. Under the third section, ‘ early and gradual thinning’ 
is recommended, a proceeding which us generally neglected, to 
the irreparable injury of plantations ; and very often, in our 
country-rambles, we have been concerned so see oe gna 
spoiling each other, fronr the want of judicious thinni 
For the rules to be observed .in the cutting of coppices, and in 
the processes of barking and charring, we must sefer to the 
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paper itself; only remarking that country-gentlemen, who 
possess woods and plantations, will find Mr.H.’s paper not 
undeserving of their perusal. 

The design of a Communication on Planting, by J. H. Mog- 
gridge, Esq., is to prove that a raw and crude subsoil, drawn by 
the operation of canal-making from‘a considerable depth below 
the surface, and lying in irregular heaps, may be planted with 
advantage ; and that, by skreening young plantations, their 
growth 1s greatly facilitated. 

An Account of the Growth, and Processes of Mealing, Malting, 
and Brewing, of the Northern naked Barley. By R. Flower, Esq. 
— he experiments here recorded are in favour of the northern 
naked barley, compared with English barley; and Mr.F. concludes 
that the former is worth from 17s. to 18s. per quarter more than 
the English, for the purposes of mealing, malting, and brewing. 

On the Construction and Management of a Gigantic Rat-Trap. 
By a Member,—This wholesale rat-killer advises the farmer to 
make war against that species of vermin, by fitting up the out- 
house or apartment which is infested with rats with a trap door, 
and a long string attached to it at each aperture by which the 
rats enter ; to decoy them in numbers by anise mixed with the 
food strewed for them; to close the trap-doors when many 
are collected; and to smother them in this close apartment 
by the fumes of brimstone. Though the writer withholds 
his name, he does not conceal his opinion that, if this method 
were adopted throughout the kingdom, on a given day, (say 
Shrove-Tuesday,) a rat would soon be as great a rarity as 
any of Mr. Pidcock’s (Polito’s) wild beasts. Before this 
anonymous gentleman had made so comprehensive an assertion, 
he should have told us that he had made trial of his gigantic 
trap, and by means of it had cleared his neighbourhood from rats. 

Observations on Scotch Farming. By Sir Christopher Haw- 
kins, Bart.—The objects of this paper are, first, to suggest the 
propriety of sowing turnip-seed in drills; and, secondly, to ex- 
plain by what means the farmer in Scotland is enabled to pay 

for arable land twice the rent which his English neighbour 
pays. Sir Christopher is of opinion that the superiority of 
rents in Scotland is in a great degree nominal, in as much as a 
Scotch acre exceeds an English acre by ane fifth, and as an ex- 
emption from tithes, parochial taxes, and services, is in favour of 
the Scotch farmer. To these circumstances are added the ex- 
_ cellence of the roads, the course of cropping, and the quick re- 
turn of capital. | 
‘On Population. By William Matthews. — Having exhibited 
a letter of the late Sir John Call, which tends to prove that our 
population is rapidly ‘on the increase, —and having copied = 
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first two chapters of Mr. Malthus’s ingenious treatise, in which 
it is demonstrably proved ¢ that, if the natural power of po- 
pulation could proceed without controul, the increase would be 
in a kind of geometrical progression, while the means of subsist- 
ence, by the most spirited and regular improvement of the soil, 
would be but by the slow increase of an arithmetical series, and 
that such arithmetical increase must soon reach its ultimatum,” 
—Mr. Matthews proceeds to observe that, ‘true as these prin- 
ciples are, no argument arises from them that should damp the 
ardour of this country for the greatest improvement of the whole 
of its soil.” He thinks, on the contrary, that, in addition to the 
benevolent principle of endeavouring to aid the orderly increase 
of the species, as a natural good, sanctioned by the Author of 
nature, there are other weighty considerations for this country. 
‘These are the importance of maintaining our internal strength 
as an insular state, and the imposing attitude of one gigantic 
power nearest to the British shores, which may be kept from 
hostile attempts on. our coasts by our possessing adequate means 
of resistance. As the most efficacious check on population is 
the want of subsistence, and as population will inevitably in- 
crease if the means of subsistence be multiplied, this patriotic 
writer urges a general attention to agriculture; and he is of 
Opinion that improvements may gradually advance, which would 
render the produce of the United Kingdom equal to the com- 
fortable maintenance of at least double the number of its present 
population, Impressed with this idea, (perhaps a romantic no- 
tion,) Mr. M. reads a serious lecture to gentlemen of landed 
property, on the augmentation of agricultural labourers by the 
erection of cottages, and on the improvernent of the whole sur- 
face of the country. — We cannot help applauding the amiable 
efforts of our old friend: but, when he talks of adding 10,000,000 
of acres to our present quantity of arable land, and of advancing 
their productiveness by manures, he seems to forget that 
it is the want of manure, and the impossibility of obtaining 
it in sufficient quantities, which prevent the greater part. of 
land that is already cultivated from yielding rich harvests. 
It is fair also to ask Mr. M., how are we to bring 10,000,000 
of additional acres under the plough, and to keep them ir 
proper condition for yielding good crops, when we find by 
Mr.'Tugwell’s subsequent essay that labourers are become so 
scarce in this island, that we have frequently, in time of harvest, 
not nearly a sufficiency for gathering in the crop? A majority 
of the land already inclosed and in cultivation is very scantily 
supplied with manure; and it would not be easy to do justice 
to our present quantity of arable land, and at the same time to 
scatter manure over 10,000,000 of additional acres. —We shall 
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offer no farther remarks ori this long paper; which may rathef 
be considered as a declamation honourable to the author’s pae 
triotic feelings, than as displaying the results of sound and accu- 
Fate views. 

On the Importance of cultivating Hemp, in the United Kingdom. 
By Benjamin Tucker, Esq.—This gentleman is Surveyor Ges 
neral of the Duchy of Cornwall, and dates his letter from the 
office of the Duchy, April 5, 1810. The statements here 

iven were laid before his Royal Master, who ordered them to 
transmitted to the Society ; we may therefore conclude that 
they are accurate. It appears from them that ¢ the expence of 
hemp for the use of the Royal Navy, during the last war, i.e. 
from 1793 to 1801 inclusive, amounted to the sum of 5,682,342l. 
~—that the quantity of hemp exported last year from St. Peters- 
burgh, Archangel, and Riga, amounted to 70,245 tons; nine- 
tenths of which (excepting 4,533 tons, which the ice shut up 
in Cronstadt) have arrived in this country, and cost the im- 
porters from 8ol. to gs]. per ton, —and that the sum paid in 
Russia for the prime cost and expences of the hemp exported 
from thence to this country, during the last year alone, has ex- 
ceeded 3,600,000l. !? These are strong reasons for encouraging 
the growth of hemp in our own island: but, if we are to look 
forwards to a provision for double the number of our present 
population, according to the speculation of Mr. Matthews in 
the preceding paper, we must not think of cultivating hemp, 
nor of raising timber. 

On Cottages. By L. Tugwell, Esq.-—We highly approve the 
motive and design of the author of this essay. Often have we 
expressed an ardent, and, we trust, a benevolent wish for exempt- 
ing the labouring poor from the seductions of the ale-house on 
the one hand, and from the evils of the poor-house on the 
other; and this object can only be effected by furnishing them 
with comfortable cottages. ‘ Although (says Mr.T.) science 
has in numberless instances displayed its full effect on the man- 
sions of the great and noble, and furnished them with almost 
every accommodation for ease and convenience; yet has not 
the poor man, though equally necessary and useful in society, 
his share of comfort and advantage in this progress of the arts.’ 
For the purpose of remedying chis defect, he has exerted his 
genius in devising plans for the construction of cheap and com- 
modious cottages, and has illustrated his ideas by three plates 
of engravings. We must refer to the paper for the numerous 
hints here given, and for the variety of details which are in- 
troduced. Mr. T.’s suggestions merit the attention of builders 
in general, and apply to mansions above the class of cottages. 
He may be regarded as the agricultural labourer’s friend ; 
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pleading hard for his comfortable accommodation within doors, 
for his having a garden, measuring half an acre, attached to his 
cottage ; and for his being trained up in the habits of religion 
and virtue.— Among the topics not necessarily connected with 
the immediate subject of the essay, we may reckon the disqui- 
sition on the.dry rot and the preventive suggested of a wash 
made with the size procured from the farina of the potatoe, 
mixed with chalk ;—the recommendation to fill the cavities in 
better houses between the boards and cielings of all chambers 
and other floors, with coal or smith’s ashes, in order to prevent 
the passage of heat, cold, or sound, from one room to another; — 
and the construction of hollow walls and circular flues, 

Chemical Analysis of Sails, 9c. By C. Boyd (continued 
from Vol. XI.)—We cannot be expected to detail the different 
analyses of which Mr. Boyd here gives an account, but we shall 
transcribe his practical remarks at the end of his communica- 
tion ; 

¢ That plants derive some proportion of earth from the soil in 
which they grow, cannot be denied; at the same time it must be 
admitted, that the carbonaceous priaciple, in some form or other, 
appears absolutely necessary to the production of good crops. 
Hence the necessity of dung, coal-ashes, bones, water from dung- 
hills, paring and burning, &c.’? —* It is pretty certain that in colle 
producing the best crops, the three or four simple earths in vae 
yious proportions, and carbonaceous matter in some form or other, 
—— with oxyd of iron, are almost always found; that by an in- 
judicious succession of crops, the earths most conducive to vegetation, 
and the carbonaceous principle, become exhausted; marling, liming, 
or manuring with dung, are then necessary, as the deficient earths are 
thereby om dw 


Particulars of the Piece of Cloth which obtained the Society's 
Premium at the Annual Meeeting 1809.— This piece of cloth 
was manufactured by Joyce, Yerbury, and Stoddart, from 
‘Lord Somerville’s wool. The unwashed fleeces weighed 134lbs.; 
when washed and dried, 58lbs., of which 46 were of the first 
quality ; this latter lost 1lb. by picking before dying, regained 
ilb. by dying, and was again reduced to 1lb. by picking after 
the dying; so that the weight of clean blue wool was 4slbs. ; 
which, when woven, produced 36 yards, and, when finished, 
27% yards. 


The volume concludes with a List of Agricultural Societies in 
the United Kingdom, with the names of their respective Pre- 
sidents and Secretaries, and a List of Premiums and Bounties ad- 
judged by this Society, since the publication of the last volume, 


We shall only add, God speed the Plough ! 
Mo-y. 
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Arr. V. A View of the State of Parties in the United States o 


America; being an Attempt to account for the present Aiscend- 
ancy of the French or Democratic Party in that Country ; in two 
Letters to a Friepd, by a Gentleman who has recently visited.the 


United States. 8vo, pp.110, 2s. 6d. Longman and Co, 
1812. 


HE writer of these letters does not inform us ‘in what capa- 
city he had occasion to visit the United States, nor does he 
Jay claim to any other information than such as is open to every 
traveller of observation. Considering, however, his countrymen 
on this side of the Atlantic as very ill informed on the subject of 
American politics, he takes up the pen to unfold to them the 
State of parties; and to explain by what means it has happened 
that the men, who style themselves the advocates of republi- 
canism, should be less inimical to the tyranny of Bonaparte than 
to the free government of England. Though the author appears 
to be very little conversant with the principles.of government, 
and by no mearis exempt from prejudice in his political calcu- 
Jations, the integrity of his motives has led us to bestow early 
attention on his publication. He has no selfish nor favourite 
oint to attain; and though nowise partial to the Americans, 
he is very far from joining with those who regret that we should 
miss a § glorious opportunity of going to war with them.’ 
Moreover, his sketch of the situation of parties is an useful in- 
troduction to the view which we are about to take of the nature 
of our differences with the United States; and we shall ac- 
cordingly lay before our readers a brief abstract of, the most 
interesting part of these letters,. accompanied by some observ- 
ations of our own, 

Twenty-three years have now elapsed since the American 
constitution, framed chiefly by the labours of Hamilton, 
Franklin, and Washington, was put in activity, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Anti-federalists. It may be proper, 
in this place, to say a few words on its principal provisions. 
Four years were assigned as the term of the Presidené’s con- 
tinuance in office, six years for the official services of the 
members of the Senate, and two years for that of the members 
of the House of Representatives. ‘The members of the Senate 
were fixed at thirty-two: but those of the representatives were 
subject to. progressive increase, a member being returned for 
every 30,000 voters. ‘lo the national government, thus consti- 
tuted, were entrusted such affairs as were common to the whole 
Union,— namely, the foreign relations, the declaration of 
peace or war, the levying of taxes, and the regulation of the coin 
and of the law of bankruptcy; while the separate legislature of 
each state continued to administer whatever belonged to its a 
A terna 
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ternal police and other provincial concerns. Similar distines 
tions were applied to the formation of the judicatories of the 
general and provincial governments. The courts of the Union, 
of which one is established in each state, and a supreme court 
of appeal at Washington, take cognizance of the following;— 
viz. of all questions between foreigners, of questions between 
a foreigner and an American, or between states themselves, or, 
finally, between citizens of different states. The provincial 
courts, on the other hand, retain the cognizance of all causes, 
civil and criminal, which originate within the bounds of their 
jurisdiction. 

The objections of the Anti-federalists to this constitution 
arose from a dread of the executive power becoming too for- 
midable. Considering the provincial governments as the best 
guardians of the citizen’s rights, they wished to confine to 
each separate state a portion of that prerogative which the con- 
stitution vested in the representatives of the collective nation: 
While many, we are willing to believe, were sincere in these 
apprehensions, others among the Anti-federalists gave early evi- 
dence of those habits of delusion and misrepresentation which so 
often mark the struggles of republican parties. In spite, how- 
ever, of all their efforts, the new government was installed in 
March 1789, with the great and good Washington at its head ; 
General Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury ; General Knox, 
Secretary at War; Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State; and Mr. 
Randolph,, Attorney-General. Of these men, who all pos- 
sessed a qponsiderable share of ability, the lamented Hamilton 
most amply fulfilled the public expectation. His mind seemed 
equally fitted for financial and for military labours ; and man 
of the admired state-papers of Washington are ascribed to his 
pen. Both the President and Hamilton, but the latter in par- 
ticular, were accused by the more violent part of their country- 
men of cherishing undue partiality to England. During the eight 
years of Washington’s government, the Anti-federalist party re- 
mained in the back-ground ; but, in the four years of the presi- 
dency of his successor, Adams, they grew rapidly in iG oF and 
ended by placing their leader, Jefferson, at the head of affairs. 
Tt was then (in the year 1800) that the adherents of this body 
(called alternately the republican, democratic, or French party,) 
obtained a decided majority both in the provincial states and in 
Congress. During the period of general peace which had fol- 
lowed the acknowlegement of American independence, the 
discussions in the United States had been confined chiefly to 
their internal affairs and the merits of their constitution: but 
these subjects were wholly changed after the wars of Europe 
had overthrown the balance of power, and left to no state except 
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France and England the name of independent. Foreign po« 
litics, therefore, became the exclusive object of attention, and 
the adverse parties were now generally known by the names of 
French and English. 

To those who are surprized that France should retain parti~ 
zans in a free country after the atrocious tyranny of Bonaparte, 
it is proper to remark that, among the lower classes in the 
United. States, particularly in the south, the antipathy engen- 
dered towards England by the horrors of the American war is 
not yet effaced from recollection. Moreover, England, coming 
into contact with America through the medium of her navy, 
appears to the mass of the people a much more formidable state 
than France. ‘They do not discriminate between the nature of 
that power which can cause them the more immediate injury, 
and that which, though apparently less dangerous, would end by 
the complete subversion of their independence. It better suits, 
therefore, the views of a candidate bor popular favour, to pour 
out abuse against the conduct of England than against that of 
France; especially as the commonalty entertain a jealousy of 
the more opulent part of their countrymen, the majority of 
whom are attached to England. It is to the prevalence of these 
feelings among the lower orders, as well as to the extent of 
popular influence on the proceedings of government, that we 
are to ascribe the evident leaning towards France ; a leanin 
which has unfortunately been increased by the hostile tone of 
our policy during the last five years. Of the two parties, the 
republicans are by much the more active. Being in general in- 
ferior in birth and property to their antagonists, they mix more 
readily with the people, and gain their confidence by an imi- 
tation of their language and manners. ‘The terms of reproach 
used by these unceremonious politicians are, on the one side, 
« Tories, Aristocrats, and British agents;” on the other, 
« Democrats, Frenchmen, and Jacobins.” News-papers form in 
America gne of the grand instruments of faction, and are mul- 
tiplied to an extent unknown in any other country. In New 
York alone, though that city is not more populous than Edin- 
burgh, eight or nine papers are daily pyblished. They are written, 
especially those on the democratic side, with great vehemence ; 
or, as a Frenchman would say, avec une nent qui tient de la 
fureur. ‘The cenigratd Irish supply, unfortunately, too much 
both of zeal and of talents to the writings of the republican party, 
and to the speeches at their popular meetings. — 
~ ‘The inhabitants of the different states of the American com- 
moft-wealth by no means feel for each other that mutual attach- 
ment, which marks the subjects of the same government in 
Europe, Their provincial legislatures have long been separate ; 
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and considerable diversity prevails in their respective habits 
and pursuits. In the southern states, agriculture is the chief 
object of employment ; in the northern, trade and navigation. 
The effects of commercial prosperity are accordingly much 
more conspicuous in the latter; the merchants of the north 
having, until the enactment of our Orders in Council, executed 
a great part of the carrying trade of Europe. They have been 
compared to the Dutch for habits of economy and the indefa- 
tigable pursuit of money; while the inhabitants of the south, 
being in general land-holders and slave-propfietors, regard 
themselves as the hereditary moblesse of the land. The southern 
states, therefore, are the strong-hold of the anti-federal or 
French party; and, as an additional representation is allowed 
for slaves, their numbers are more numerous than those of the 
north in proportion to their free population. 

If we consider that the American government is elective in 
all its branches, and that the return of the time of election is 
in no case very remote, we may safely take it for granted that 
the influence of the people is greater there than in any European 
state. ‘The rank and property of the servants of the public are 
also much below what we should be led to imagine, were our 
ideas formed on the circumstances of persons similarly em- 
ployed among ourselves. Many of them are raised from ob- 
scurity to figure a little while on the theatre of national affairs, 
and to relapse, afterward, into their primitive insignificance. 
The violence of the two parties may be attributed, in a great 
degree, to their approximations to each other in point of 
strength; and to an apprehension that, were either to relax, 
their antagonists would be sufficiently powerful to obtain a 
considerable advantage. Loud, however, as the Auti-federalists 
are in their effusions against England, we need not, in the opinion 
of this author, have any dread of their resorting to the alter- 
native of war. The destruction of American commerce, con- 
sequent on such a measure, would be followed by a ruinous 
defalcation in their revenue, the chief part of which arises from 
customs. Loans and direct taxes must then be necessary, which 
would be a burden so new to the Americans, and so odious to 
them, that a short time only would elapse before the call for 
new men and new measures would become general. Moreover, 
Mr. Madison, however connected of late with the French interest, 
was originally a Federalist, and a co-adjutor of Hamilton in the 
celebrated publication which bore the name of that party. ‘The 
angry language of the committee for foreign relations, in their 
late report to Congress, is ascribed, by the author of this tract, 
to a wish of impressing the American people with a sense of 
the vigour of the Executive, and of securing Mr. — re- 
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election to the presidency. To talk of conquering Canada 
is a mere manoeuvre; since the Canadians are by no means 
calculated to form a constituent part of a republican confedera- 
tion, and the territory of the United States is already quite 
extensive enough, If at a future period it should happen that 
war were declared against England in contradiction to the voice 
of the Federalists, it is not unlikely that.the dismemberment, 
lately so much mentioned, might take place. Sucha measure, 
however, would not only be replete with bad consequences to 
the growing prosperity of the states, but highly detrimental te 
that trade which would be eventually carried on to so great an 
extent between them and us. | 

A principal deficiency in this pamphlet is that the author 
maintains an absolute silence respecting the rough usage which 
the Amerians have of late years received at our hands. It is 
perfectly clear from his report of the extent of popular in- 
fluence, that we have only to do what is acceptable to the 
nation at large, in order to oblige the Anti-federalists to become 
our friends, and turn the tables against France, Amid all the 


‘author’s invectives against the leaders of that party, whom he 


styles ¢ low-born, factious, and declamatory,’ he holds up ta 
complete ridicule the notion of their being influenced by the 
French government. ‘Lhey are spaying of Bonaparte, not from 
any favour towards him, but because his acts are less odious fo 
the American people than those of our ministry. Now, when- 
ever power resides in the body of the people, and whenever 
the restoration of harmony depends on satisfying them, we 
may rest assured that the difficulty is not great. ‘The people 
have no interest in war; no inordinate pride to gratify ; in 
short, no motive for demanding unreasonable concessions ;—- 
equitable treatment is all that they either need or desire. 

On the subject of neutral trade, our readers will be amused by 
the contrast afforded by this author and a Frenchman of the name 
of Rayneval, whose work we notice in our Appendix (Art. iii.) 
published with this Review. Rayneval, eager to flatter Bona- 
parte by taking the part of neutrals, declares that no belli. 

erent has a right even to search a neutral on the open sea; 


‘while the writer of this tract, equally eager to approve all that 


our ministry have done, insists (p. 103.) that ¢ neutral trade has 
for its primary object the convenience of belligerents, and can be 
carried on only under such restrictions as the belligerents chuse 
toimpose.’ Again, ‘if the belligerents find that it is not essen- 
tial to their accommodation, or if from any motive whatever 


‘fhey wish to suspend it, they have undoubtedly a right to do 


so.’ After this exhibition of the author’s sentiments, we need 


look no farther to form an estimate of his impartiality ;— but 
Wwe 
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we cannot take leave of him without recording our disappro- 


bation of his extraordinary prolixity of style. The pamphlet — 


seems to have been put together without any attempt at con- 
densation ; and the consequence of endless repetitions and dif- 
fusive illustrations has been to weaken greatly the interest of 
his remarks, by spreading them over too wide a surface, 
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Arr. VI. Conciliation with America the true Policy of Great Britain: 


By a Friend to British Manufactures, 8vo, 1s. 6d. Stockdale, ° 


junior. 1812. 


} ERE the majority of our countrymen actuated by the feel- 

ings of this writer, our foreign policy would, in all pro- 
bability, soon undergo a considerable change. He has found 
means to compress much matter in a small space ; and we have 
no hesitation in subscribing to the opinions which he has ex- 
pressed, as well with regard to the self-counteracting operation 
ef Bonaparte’s violence, as with respect to his estimate of the 
importance of the American trade to Great Britain. Instead 
of adopting the gloomy predictions of those who, like Lord 
Sheflield, are disposed to contend that our prospect of advantage 
from mercantile intercourse with the United States has been 
over-rated, the author of this pamphlet undertakes to shew, on 
the plainest grounds, that they are not only our most valuable 
customers at present, but likely to increase their demands with 
a rapidity of which no other country is capable. In the calcu- 
lations to which recent discussions have given rise, it has been 
said in the House of Commons that the annual consumption 
of British merchandise in the United States 1s only six millions, 
sterling ; but we are inclined to believe, with this writer, that, 
on the re-opening of the trade, it will exceed ten millions, ex- 
clusively of four or five millions more which they buy from us 
for the purpose of re-exportation. On the moderate assump- 
tion that each million of their inhabitants requires our goods ta 
the extent of a million sterling ; and on the farther estimate that 
their population will continue to double itself every twenty 
years ; we arrive, says the author, (p.12.) at the remarkable con- 
clusion that, before the lapse of another century, the descend- 
ants of the present inhabitants of North America will be in a 
condition to consume the annual value of three hundred mil- 
lions of our merchandise. Of this amazing amount, Great 
Britain, in the natural course of things, bids fair to be the 
vendor; since nothing but a pertinacious adherence, on our 
part, to unfriendly measures, will induce the Americans to 
divert their capitals from agriculture to manufactures. While, 
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on the one hand, it is clear that no country but our own is 
possessed of capital sufficient to give the necessary credit to the 
Americans, @lgemm we have, on the other hand, no reason to doubt 
that their demand for our goods will continue to keep pace with 
the increase of their population. No distance has hitherto been 
sufficient to prevent the transmission of our. manufactures to 
the most inland parts of their territory. Waggons, loaded 
with the wares of Manchester and Birmingham, set out perio- 
dically from Philadelphia and Baltimore, and, passing over the 
' Blue-ridge and the Alleghany mountains, reach the most western 
settlements of the New States, Nash-ville, the commercial 
capital of Tennessee, which is the mast distant town from the 
Atlantic, and within a few miles of the Mississippi, contains at 
this moment ten thousand inhabitants, on a spot which, twenty 
years ago, was occupied by roving savages; and its shops are 
filled with goods from the factories of Great Britain, Several 
ether towns have sprung up, as if by magic, in those fertile 
regions, and vie with the oldest cities of the eastern states in 
the luxuries of European commerce. — How different are the 
wants and the means of the inhabitants of these countries from 
those of the colonists of Spanish America and Brazil! There, 
the people, composed of a mixed race of creoles, mulattoes, 
negroes, and Indians, have neither a desire for British goods 
nor the ability to pay for them; the simple manufactures of 
the country suffice for the greater part of their wants; and, if 
we make due allowance for the length of time that must elapse 
before internal discord can be terminated, and habits of peace- 
ful industry be established, the conclusion will be that nearly 
half a century must pass away before they arrive at that degree 
of improvement which already exists in the United States. 
After five years of interrupted intercourse with our Trans- 
atlantic brethren, a hope of its renewal is at last opened to our 
suffering manufacturers. Our posterity, we are induced to think, 
will look back with wonder to this singular zera in the conduct 
of our affairs, and will deem it scarcely credible that the nation 
most interested in the extension of trade should have been per- 
suaded to lay the axe to the root of its own prosperity. The 
length of the discussions with America, and the distant in- 
tervals at which they have been brought before the public, have 
involved the disputed points in perplexity; making it a matter 
of no small difficulty for those who have other objects of atten. 
tion than the study of diplomatic documents, to know with 
precision the questions at issue between the two countries. In 
the midst of this ignorance, those disinterested gentlemen, who 
provide a daily repast for the public through the medium of 


the news-papers, have laid hold of a very plausible topic of 
declamation, 
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declamation. Knowing that the Americans are unpopular with 
many classes of the community, these indefatigable writers 
boldly accuse them of a scheme to extort from us a surrender 
of our maritime rights; and they are playing off this delusion 
on the public with as much success as attended the cry of 
danger to the Church, on the introduction of the bill in favour 
of Roman Catholic officers, five years ago. The consequence 
is that many moderate and well meaning persons are led to 
consider our aggressions on American navigation less as a 
voluntary experiment on our part, than as an indispensible act 
of self-defence; and danger to our naval power would, in the 
opinion of this respectable part of our countrymen, be the con- 
sequence of acceding to the sollicitations of our guondam fellow- 
subjects. It may be well to keep in mind that cabinets seldom 
avow their secret springs of action, and that to put strong 
measures on the footing of necessity is the common expedient of 
all governments. ‘That our ministers have meant to act for the 
best, in their treatment of America, we have no desire to question: 
but their measures have neither been forced on them by neces- 
sity, nor are they such as the ministers themselves, were the 
events to occur again, would chuse to adopt. Several of our 
misfortunes, ascribed at first to other causes, have of late been 
traced home to our Orders in Council, not by the opponents but 
by the former advocates of those measures. Amid the mutual 
exaggerations, however, of adverse parties, it is a point of great 
difficulty to arrive at a clear and dispassionate view of the ques- 
tion. In the hope of throwing some light on it, we shall pro- 
ceed, without farther preface, to bring before our readers the 
principal occurrences in our long course of wrangling with the 
government of the United States ; and we intreat their patient 
attention to the intricate details which are inseparable from 
these much disputed subjects. 

The cessation of hostilities, in 1783, between Great Britain 
and the United States, was not followed for a considerable 
time by any commercial arrangement. The treaty of peace 
was confined to a recognition of American independence ; 
to a definition of boundaries, and a provision for the recovery 
of individual debts; leaving the trade to be regulated by the 
future edicts of either power. On our side, the acts of Par- 
liament of 1783 and 1784 formed, together with certain orders 


in council, the rule of our merchants. Our government was: 


too much out of temper with the Americans to pay them the 
compliment of sending them an ambassador, or to enter into 
any farther discussion than such as was indispensible to the 


termination of hostilities. ‘This distant and reserved conduct 


was productive of no injury to the activity of individual exertion 
in 
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in trade, as long as Europe remained at peace: but the eager 
share which we took in the subsequent war against France soon 
led us into differences with America. France, conscious of 
her naval inferiority, had, so early as the first year of the war, 
resorted to the expedient of suspending her own monopoly, 
and of opening her colonies to the American shipping :—but 
our government was in no disposition to abate of the lofty tone 
which they had assumed, or to pursue a course less marked by 
a conviction of superiority than our well known policy in 1756, 
the period at which we first laid it down as a law that neutrals 
should not be at liberty to carry on the colonial trade of our 
enemy. Our argument for this restraint on the commerce of 
neutrals was that they had no right to participate, during war, 
in a trade from which they were excluded in peace; and, in 
maintenance of our doctrine, government issued an order (6th 
November 1793) directing our cruizers * to stop and detain for 
lawful adjudication all vessels laden with goods the produce 
of any French colony, or carrying provisions or other supplies 
for the use of any such colony.” ‘The comprehensive language 
of this order went beyond the precedent of 1756, and prohi- 
bited not only the trade from the colony to the mother-country, 
but the trade between the colony and the neutral country. The 
effect of such a measure would have been to make the exclusion 
of other nations from the French colonies more absolute in war, 
than the spirit of monopoly had rendered it in peace. Sensible 
of this injustice, our government lost no time in qualifying the 
obnoxious order, and enacted, two months afterward, (January 
1794,) that our cruizers should seize only * such vessels as 
were carrying enemy’s produce to Europe.” Our naval officers, 
however, as usual, had given an extensive latitude to the former 
instructions; and the United States were thrown into a ferment 
by the multiplied complaints of illegal detentions. ‘These. and 
other causes led to serious discussions between the two govern- 
ments; which ended, in November 1794, in a treaty calculated 
to afford a remarkable proof how differently Mr. Pitt estimated 
American connection from those who profess themselves his 
political successors. ‘The chief provisions of this treaty were, 
1st, the appointment of commissioners to settle the long out- 
standing ciaims of British subjects for debts previous to 1783 ; 
2d, the appointment of commissioners to indemnify American 
citizens for illegal captures by British cruizers ; 3d, permission 
to the Americans to carry their produce, during war, to our 
West India colonies, in vessels not exceeding seventy tons 
burden; as well as to trade between our East India pos- 
sessions and the United States, but not between India and 


Europe, nor between one of our India-settlements and another. 
This 
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This treaty defined, likewise, the articles that are contraband 
of war, and limited the confiscation, in case of just detention, 
to the value of those articles, or to the value of the enemy’s 
property found on board. The reception of enemy’s privateers 
in neutral harbours was declared to be confined to the offices of 
hospitality, and to imply no permission to sell any prize which 
they had taken, much less to arm for a new cruize.—Agreeably 
to the provisions of this treaty, the Americans carried on trade 
and remained in harmony with us during the whole of the war, 
taking no part in the hostile measures of the Baltic powers : 
while we, on the other hand, permitted them to carry on the 
colonial trade of the enemy under certain restrictions. Without 
consenting to their direct navigation from an enemy’s colony to 
Europe, we admitted it in an indirect shape; allowing that to 
land the produce in America, and to pay duty on it, intitled the 
proprietor to re-ship it to Europe, or elsewhere, even in the same 
vessel *, 

Such was also our rule of conduct during the first years of 
the present war :—but‘in 1805 the reduction of our exports to 
the Continent, occasioned partly by Bonaparte’s rohibitory 
edicts, but more by the comparative cheapness with which a 
neutral nation is enabled to transport merchandise, produced 
extensive discontents among our merchants, and carried the 
voice of complaint to the ears of ministers. Mr. Pitt, desirous 
of relieving our merchants, and unwilling to quarrel with the 
United States, refused to prohibit the trade of the latter with 
the enemy’s colonies, but consented to subject it to more rigid 
conditions. Our Court of Admiralty, without disclaiming 
their former admission that payment of duty in America in- 
titled the owner to carry the produce of a hostile colony where- 
ever he chose, took exception to the manner in which this 
payment was understood to be made, and refused to acknow- 
lege as a virtual payment the bond given by the importer 
to the American Custom-house. Now, as this is the general 
mode of settling duties in America, their ships at sea had no 
other document ; and the promulgation of the new rule led 
forthwith to a multiplicity of captures : an event which grati- 
fied our ship-owners, in one way at least, by enhancing very 
materially the rate of insurance on neutrals. As our public 
boards can scaftely be supposed to be ignorant of a practice 
which had prevailed for many years in America, it is clear 
that we must ascribe the adoption of this measure to a change 
of policy, rather than to any new discovery on the part of our 





* Report of His Majesty’s Advocate General to the Duke of 
Portland, Seeretary of State, 16th March 1801. 
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government. The practice of granting bond instead of paying 
money for duties is necessary in all countries of limited capital, 
and has vd materially contributed to the increased importation 
of our manufactures into the United States. It was, moreover, an 
improvement long wanted in this country, and was rendeted 
practicable only by the recent erection of public docks and 
warehouses. ‘These considerations, however, were little cal- 
culated to influence the conduct of our naval officers; who, 
looking on this partial change in the measures of government 
as the fore-runner of general hostility to the Americans, de- 
tained and sent in their ships in extraordinary numbers. To 
this conduct they were farther induced by the singular rule 
prevalent in our courts, that, “ if war ensues, the condemnation 
of all undecided cases takes place without reference to the merits of 
the capture.” It is not sufficiently known that the right of 
appeal, as at present exercised, is often in our Admiralty Courts 
an instrument of great injustice. Although the inferior court 
should decree an acquittal on the clearest grounds, the captor 
almost always enters an appeal, by which he keeps the owner 
at least a year longer in suspence, and obtains the chance of a 
declaration of war in the interval. On our rupture with the 
Danes in 1807, our Court of Appeal condemned ships which 
had been detained during four or five years; and in 1795, 
when we broke with our former allies, the Dutch, we condemned 
several of their ships which had come into our ports to wait 
for convoy. 

The Americans, finding amicable representations of no avail, 
had recourse to more energetic measures, and were about to 
enforce a Non-Importation Act, when the change of ministers 
took place in February 1806, and our Cabinet became com- 


_posed of men whose political creed was conciliation with the 


nited States. Such, however, was the perplexed situation of 
Europe that Mr. Fox, the ardent well-wisher of America, 
found himself obliged to exclude their trade (16th May 1806,) 
from the Ems, the Weser, the Elbe, and the Trave, in the 
same way as if the mouths of those rivers had been in a state 
of rigorous blockade. The King of Prussia had seized Han- 
over, and our ministers felt it necessary to assume a hostile ap- 
pearance. They blockaded his ports, and detained all vessels un- 
der the Prussian flag ; measures highly consonant to the taste of 
those among us who are so strongly captivated with demonstra- 
tions of wigeur. ‘The public also applauded them, because they 
were not apprized. that to stop Prussian shipping was in fact to 
stop our own trade; and the newspapers applauded them, be- 
cause experience has taught our journalists that it is more pros 
fitable to disseminate a popular error than to disclose an unwel- 
come 
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come truth. In reference to our disputes with neutrals, it 
deserves to be remarked that the extention, by our order of 
16th May, 1806, of our blockade * all the way from Brest to 
the Elbe,” formed a notable epach in the history of maritime 
regulations. ‘To impose a blockade means the exclusion not 
merely of neutrals with questionable cargoes, but of all 
neutrals whatever. Here was an assumption, on our part, of a 
right to deny them access, not only to the ports or districts 
before which our ships are stationed, but to a wide and almost 
indefinite extent of hostile coast. Accordingly, this order has 
been the subject of continued remonstranece on the part of the 
Americans. 

In other respects, however, the Grenville ministry made 
great progress towards an accommodation with the United 
States. Lord Holland and Lord Auckland were named com- 
missioners for adjusting, with Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, 
(the American ministers,) the points at issue between the two 
countries; and the result of their conjunct labours was a new 
treaty, (31st December, 1806,) equally full and explicit with 
that of 1794. ‘This treaty recapitulated the provisions of that: 
of 1794 in regard to the confiscation of enemy’s property and 
contraband stores, as well as in respect to the India-trade and 
the treatment of enemy’s privateers. It defined the protection 
afforded by a neutral coast to an enemy’s merchantman, as con- 
sisting in an exemption from search at the distance of cannon 
shot, or three miles, from the shore ; and in exemption from 
detention for other causes, at the distance of five miles. On 
the head of trading with an enemy’s colony, it provided, and 
this is the principal novelty in the treaty, that, during the pre- 
sent war, the Americans should be at liberty to bring goods 
from Europe, and re-ship them to the enemy’s colonies after 
having actually landed and paid a duty of one per cent. on them at the 
American Custom-house. A similar permission was granted with 
respect to the indirect conveyance of colonial praduce to Europe, 
but in that case the duty was two per cent. Mr. Jefferson, 
however, refused to ratify this treaty; not from any objection 
to the provisions which it contained, but from its silence 
relatively to a point which the Americans have lang had at 
heart; we mean, the impress of seamen from on board their 
ships. reas 

The increase of the mercantile navy of the United States is, 
in a political point of view, much less an object of jealousy to 
us than that of European neutrals; since their seamen cannot 
readily be forced to co-operate against us under the auspices of 
France :—but, in another respect, it is productive of much 
greater embarrassment, the similarity of language and appear- 
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ance in the seamen of the two countries making it a matter of 
great difficulty to ascertain the distinction. Our right to im- 
press our seamen from on board the merchantmen of America, 
or of any country, admits of no question: but the difficulty is to 
exercise that right without infraction on the liberty of American 
citizens. Hitherto, no satisfactory method has been adopted ; 
and when we consider the impatient temper of our naval defen- 
ders, with their habitual contempt for American remonstranees, 
we may take it for granted that a great many natives of that 
country have been forced, by rough means, into our service: so 
that, at the present moment, every maritime district in the United 
States may have its families lamenting the compulsory absence 
of their relatives. In mitigation of the evil, various expedients 
have been proposed; and, among others, that of bringing before 
an American consul at the first port the men impressed from 
a-vessel of his country: but we see no appearance of an 
effectual remedy, until, by a modification of our naval rules, 
the service of our seamen shall become voluntary, and the 
revolting practice of impressing shall be wholly abolished. 
How much more easy this would be than it is vulgarly supposed 
may be seen from the judicious pamphlet on the subject which 
was reviewed in our Number for June last, p. 217.—-While we 
are treating of this part of the question, it is proper to add that 
the pretension of impressing seamen from a neutral ship of war 
was never maintained by our government, and is now com- 
pletely at rest. Its execution would be impracticable, or the 
next thing to it, since no nation of spirit will permit her ship 
of war to be searched; and its advantage would be insig- 
nificant, because the naval force of a neutral power must 
necessarily be small, and must be manned, in chief part, by 
combatants of assured fidelity: —in other words, by natives 
of the country. 

To. return, from this digression, to the dispute about the 
right of blockade. — Lord Lauderdale’s negotiation going on in 
the summer of 1806, Bonaparte delayed for several months to 
make any retort on our blockading order of the preceding 
May :—not that he was disposed to overlook a measure which, 
on the one hand, was galling to his pride, while, on the other, 
it seemed to afford an opening for embroiling us with the Ame- 
ricans :—it was opportunity for which he waited; and, in the 
_season of victory, (21st November, 1806,) came forth the me- 
morable Berlin decree, which carried, as far as words can gO, a 
formidable sound, pronouncing a prohibition of all intercourse 
on the part of neutrals with Great Britain. It soon appeared, 
however, by his minister’s (Decrés) explanatory letter, (24thDe- 
cember, 1806,) that one very important class of neutrals, the 
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Americans, were permitted to navigate on the old conditions. 
The Grenville ministry, though disposed to regard the Berlin 
decree as an unmeaning effusion, found it necessary, from de- 
ference to popular feeling, toput on the appearance of retaliation, 
and issued the order of 7th January, 1807, which deprived the 
enemy of the accommodation of neutrals in his coasting trade. 
The battle of Eylau taking place soon afterward, and the resist- 
ance of the Russians becoming serious, Bonaparte, agreeably to 
his usual policy of fighting only one enemy at a time, allowed 
his Berlin decree to remain a dead letter :——but, when the 
treaty of Tilsit assured him of the subserviency of Russia, he 
began to assume a different tone, and actually (August, 1807,) 
to send back from his harbours the neutral ships arriving with 
cargoes from England. It was then, said Mr. Rose, (speech, 28th 
April last,) that sixty-five neutrals, sent from Heligoland to the 
Opposite coast, returned with undischarged cargoes. — By this 
time, the management of our public affairs had passed into new 
hands; and; after the Copenhagen exploit, no measure could be 
approved that was not marked with the stamp of vigour. An 
Order in Council was forthwith issued (2d October,) directing 
the capture of all neutrals bearing the flags of Oldenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Pappenburg, and Kniphausen, if found in any other 
voyage than to or from Great Britain. These vessels, owned 
chiefly by Dutch merchants, had been the great medium of com- 
munication for Holland and the north of Germany.—Bonaparte ° 
was determined not to be outdone in words at least, however 
inferior might be his means of execution; and he decreed the 
capture of the ships of these flags f found sailing to or from Great 
Britain, the only kind of voyage permitted by our government. 
Between the two, it was clear, the navigation of these unfortu- 
nate neutrals had reached its end; —a fit prelude to the stop- 
page of the Americans. 

When the news of Mr. Jefferson’s refusal to ratify the treaty 
arrived in London, after the dismission of the Grenville ministry, 
that rejection left open the hands of our new Cabinet, and 
gave wonderful satisfaction to the numerous party among: us 
who are strongly infected with a dread of our making con- 
cessions to the United States. Bonaparte’s provocation, our 
success at Copenhagen, the exaltation of the national spirit, — 
all seemed to announce a fit season for a grand measure ; and 
a grand measure was granted to our wishes. Orders in Council, 
to which the former were mere bagatelles, now (November, 
1807,) came forth, and declared * The ports of France and 
of all her allies, in short of all countries from which the 
British flag was excluded, to be subject to the same restrictions 
as if actually blockaded... All vessels trading with these 
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countries to be liable to capture unless they were coming to or 
going from Great Britain, Gibraltar, Malta, or a friendly port.” 
— This was, in other words, a total prohibition of American 
intercourse with the Continent of Europe, otherwise than 
through our medium. Our government well knew that neither 
the United States, nor any country possessing a title to inde- 
pendence, would submit to such humiliation ; and it is singular 
enough that no reason of practical utility has been urged in 
favour of this circuitous passage. ‘The Orders were at that time 
supported on the plea of retaliation, as they now are on that 
of necessity : but they were in fact a scheme to take the trade 
of, the Continent out of the hands of the Americans, and 
concentrate itin our own. In open competition we had no 
chance, the vessels of a neutral navigating always at less 
expence than those of a belligerent; compulsion was the 
only alternative;~and to that our ministers determined to resort. 
‘That we might not, however, throw the Americans into the 
arms of France, we couched this hostile measure in as pacific 
a tone as was possible. It was preceded by the dispatch of 
an envoy, (Mr. George Henry Rose,) with an offer of repara- 
tion for the outrage on the Chesapeake frigate; and the occasion 
of the meeting of Parliament was embraced, to publish an assur- 
ance of the sollicitude of government to remain on good terms 
with the United States. ‘These declarations might have been 
repelled with distrust by the Americans, had not, fortunately 
for us, our violent measures against their trade been accom- 
panied (or rather preceded) by equally violent resolutions on 
the side of Bonaparte. By a singular coincidence, it happened 
that, at the very time when our cabinet was meditating the 
forcible suspension of neutral navigation as injurious to uss the 
ruler of France had given notice to the American ambassador 
at Paris, of his determination to prohibit the commerce of his 
countrymen with the Continent, because “ all such commerce 
must, directly or indirectly, be of advantage to England.” A 
notice of this hostile intention being received in America, 


- previously to our Orders in Council, led (22d December, 1807,) 


to the adoption of the embargo, a measure of strict impartiality 
towards the belligerents, but attended with most serious incon- 
venience to the commerce of the United States. 

The year 1808 bore melancholy evidence of the oppressed 
state of trade. Our exports and imports were reduced, the 
prices of foreign commodities were enhanced, ard mercantile 
failures were multiplied throughout England, the Continent 
of Europe, and the United States. Unluckily, our ministers 
and Board of Trade are unapprized of the magnitude of the loss 
brought on us by foreign bankruptices, particularly in — 
where 
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where the majority of the suffering parties are largely indebted 
to British merchants. So general is this ignorance, that the 
advocates of the Orders in Council bring forwards the number 
of American bankruptcies as a strong argument in favour of 
their system *. — With respect to the personal feelings of the 
American government, the continuance of the embargo and 
he cessation of foreign navigation were highly consonant to 
the views of the President, Jefferson; who had long been of 
opinion that his countrymen should confine themselves to agricul- 
ture and internal traffic, limiting their navigation to their own 
coasting trade, and leaving it to the ships of other nations to 
fetch the surplus-produce from the American harbours, The 
majority of his fellow citizens, however, viewed the matter v 
differently ; and in acquiescence with their wish, he transmit- 
ted overtures of accommodation to both France and England. 
The basis of the overtures to our government was the offer, 
provided that we repealed our Orders in Council, of opening 
the American trade to us, while it should be kept shut to 
France : but both our ministers and Bonaparte were too much 
enamoured of their new measures to listen to a proposal of com- 
promise. Bonaparte had replied to our orders by issuing the 
Milan decree, which outlawed, or, in his phraseology, denationa- 
Jized all neutrals submitting to our Orders in Council. Enra 

at our refusal to listen to his pacific overtures, he had hopes 
ef driving the Americans into war with us; and he Kittle 
foresaw the fatal consequences of the storm which he had 
raised against himself in Spain. On our part, the expectations 
of ministers were equally extravagant. All Europe, they 
thought, was about to rise in insurrection ; and their favourite 
Orders were to be the lever for moving the ponderous mass. — 
We must not wonder that, under such circumstances, the 
offer of a middle course was rejected by both parties, 

The trade, such as it was, which we now carried on with the 
Continent, was transacted by licences from our government 
to the flags of Prussia, and of such of the towns in the north 
as it suited our purpose to consider as neutral. During 1808, 
the number of these licences amounted to 4910; a quantity ap- 
parently large, but much below the usual extent of our trafhic 
with the Continent. However, the opening of Spanish America 
appeared to supply a new market to our manufacturers; and we 
flattered ourselves with gaining in one way that which we lost in 
another.—Next year, the aspect of commercial matters with re- 
gard to the Continent improved considerably : Austria, having 
embraced what she deemed a favourable opportunity of making 

* See a letter signed Mercator, published inthe Courier, 7th May at. 
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war on France; while Bonaparte, who was in want of. pecu- 
niary supplies, relaxed his restrictions, and opened his ports, 
particularly those of Holland, to our trade. The licence-navi- 


gation became, in consequence, very active; and not fewer 


than 15,226 licences were issued by our government in the 
course of 1809. In America, too, things underwent a consider- 
able alteration. Jefferson’s presidency being terminated, and 
Madison being elected his successor, the act of general embargo 
was exchanged by Congress for an act of non-intercourse with 
the two offending powers, France and England, and their re- 
apecenee dependencies, exempting Holland from the list of the 
ormer. This modification, however, was partial in its effect, 


-and would have produced very little alteration, had it not been 


for the progress of the negotiation carried on at the seat of the 
American government by Mr. Erskine. During the conti- 
nuance of Mr. Jefferson’s presidency, there seemed to be just as 
little disposition to accommodation on the part of the American 
government as on our’s: but, when the zra of Mr. Madison’s 
election drew near, Mr. Erskine received assurances of a con- 
ciliatory disposition from the leading men in office, (Madison, 
Gallatin, and Smith,) expressed in such favourable terms as 
rendered it his duty to convey them to his government. 
Mr. Erskine’s letters, having undergone discussion in our cabinet, 
gave rise to an explicit communication (dated 23d January, 
1809,) authorising him to conclude a treaty with the United 
States on the following terms; 


“« The affair of the Chesapeake to be settled separately, on certain 
eonditions specificially stated. 

‘¢ Our Orders in Council to be withdrawn, provided that, 

«< y, America renews her trade with us, and keeps it suspended 
with re to France. 

«¢ 2. That she consent to waive during the present war the disputed 
point of trade with the enemy’s colonies. 

‘¢ 3, That British ships of war be at liberty to capture American 
anche attempting to trade with France in contravention of 
this treaty. 

«¢ On the receipt,’’ adds this dispatch, *¢ of an official note contain- 
ing an engagement for the adoption by the American government of 
these three conditions, the King will be prepared to recall the Orders 
in Council on the day fixed for the recall of the American non-inter- 
course act.” 


Mr. Erskine, having received his instructions, proceeded in 
the work of negotiation with great alacrity, and, in the course of 
a few days, obtained the adoption of the above-mentioned con- 
ditions by the American government. ‘The consequence was a 
mutual revocation, on the same day, (19th April,) viz. on the 
part of America, of the non-intercourse-act, as it — 
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Great Britain, and, on our part, of ourOrders in Council, except- 
ing as they referred to France and her dependent states. ‘The 
happy consequences of these measures were soon apparent. 
American ships, being at liberty to sail to the British dominions 
any time after the roth June, forthwith crowded our harbours; 
their number in Liverpool alone, during the latter half of this 
year, amounting to 336 *. Unfortunately, however, in conse- 
quence of a deviation on the part of Mr. Erskine from his in- 
structions, which to us has always appeared trifling +, our mini- 
sters refused to ratify the treaty. It followed, as a matter of 
course, that the Non-Intercourse Act resumed its operation on 
the other side of the water, and continued in force until the suc- 
ceeding spring, (1810,) when its prescribed term expired. ‘This 
act being unpopular in the United States, Mr. Madison, though 
the points at issue with the belligerent powers were still un- 
settled, forbore to attempt its renewal. After an unsuccessful 
effort to carry a bill ostensibly brought in by Mr. Macon, but 
in reality by government, Mr. Madison effected the passing of 
an act for the regulation of trade, to'take effect from rst May, 
1810. It was of nearly similar import with that of Mr. Macon, 
and purported in substance a tacit permission of treaty with the 
belligerents ; a prohibition of intercourse w:th their armed ves- 
sels ; and a promise that, if either of the belligerents should, 
within a specified time, recall her obnoxious edicts, while the 
other failed to do this in the course of the following three 
months, in that case the Non-Intercourse Act should be renewed 
against the refusing party. 

Such is the act under which our trade with the United States 
is now suffering. Bonaparte chose to acquiesce ; our govern- 
ment chose to stand out; and the consequence is that the 
Americans have, for these twelve-months past, put in force a 
part of the threatened penalty against us. Bonaparte’s com- 
pliance was expressed in a letter, dated 5th August 1710, from 
his minister of foreign affairs to General Armstrong, in the 
following words : 


«© I am authorized to declare to you, Sir, that the decrees of 
Berlin and Milan are revoked, and that, after 1st November next, 
they will cease to have effect, it being understood (bien entendi que) 
that in consequence of this declaration, the English shall revoke their 
Orders in Council, and renounce the new principles of blockade which 
they have wished to establish.” 


We can have little doubt that Bonaparte’s object was to go 
merely as far in concession as appeared to him likely to embroil 


* See the Liverpool petition to the House of Commons, in Aprillast- 

+ See the Correspondence between Mr. Canning and Mr. Erskine, 
laid before Parliament 14th re 1810. 
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us with America, With his usual artifice, he framed the pro, 
mise of revocation so as to justify the American government 
in considering it as an actual repeal; while, in a few months 
afterward, he proclaims at Paris that no repeal can take place 
on his part as long as we refuse it on our’s. Time enough 
had, in his calculation, elapsed to make the American govern- 
ment decree against us the conditional penalty of non-importa- 
tion, and his next endeavour is to make sure of our incurring it 
by inducing us to adhere to our Orders in Council. Of a policy 
$0 mean and shallow, we will not believe our ministers to have 
been the dupes; but results equally mischievous have flowed 
from their own delusive projects. Wedded to the Orders in 
Council, they suffered this most favourable opportunity of re- 
nouncing error without incurring shame to pass unheeded; and, 
by their pertinacity, they brought on our trade all the mischief 
which must be consequent on a stoppage of our exports to the 
United States. ‘The American government, after having given 
us six months for consideration, decreed last summer the non- 
importation of British goods. Their.ships continue to import a 
part of their produce into our harbours, but,as they are unable to 
take return-cargoes, we are forced to make ‘payment, not with 
goods, but in money;—an exchange which is ruinous beyond 
description in the present state of our currency *. Moreover, 
the heavy addition to the cost of freight, arising from the want 
of a return-cargo, is necessarily laid on the price of the im- 
ported produce, and paid out of our pockets. Corn, for exam- 
ple, is made to undergo an enormous enhancement from these 
charges, at the very time when our government should study, 
by every possible means, to facilitate its importation. What 
equivalent do our Orders in Council afford us for all these 
privations? the barren privilege of detaining American 
merchantmen bound on a voyage to France! — Granted that 
Bonaparte’s repeal wore from the beginning a doubtful aspect, 
and that the result has shewn him to have done little more than 
exchange, with regard to the Americans, the enforcement of a 
prohibition of their goods for the imposition of high duties, — 
still our course of policy should have been the same. Enough 
had passed to prove that the operation of our Orders was 
radically and unalterably pernicious to ourselves. 

If, by the freedom of these animadversions, we appear to 
impeach the measures of men who, from situation, mast have 
access to the widest range of information, our answer is that 
we have no doubt of the patriotic intentions of our statesmen, 


but very serious doubts of their knowlege of the complicated 


een —_——_- 
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operations of trade. ‘This declaration is not meant a8 a dero- 
gation from their ability ia other respects. The subjects which 
occupy their attention are of a very different cast :—fluency in 
public speaking has long been reckoned the pass-port to official 
rank in this country ;—and the labours generally connected with 
it are the study of our history and of our constitutional forms, to 
which the more aspiring may be supposed to add the acquisition 
of diplomatic address, and of distinction in some line calcu- 
jated to excite the favourable prepossessions of the public. It 
has never been contended by the advocates of the Perceval mi- 
nistry, that any of them possessed pretensions to a thorough 
knowlege of our commercial mterests. On what, then, have 
their measures been founded? On their own first impres- 
sions; or on the advice of a few men, who, whether lawyers. or 
merchants, appear to have seen no farther into the matter than 


themselves. All our measures accordingly bear, of late years, 


the stamp of superficial views. ‘The shipping of the United 
States was increasing while our’s was stationary ; and we de- 
termine on stopping their trade, which, when accomplished, we 
account a profound stroke of policy. The Continent, we ima~ 
gine, must now come to us for goods, and be thankful for the 
supply. Experience, however, shews that our warehouses 
remain, as before, encumbered with producg that our shipping 
does. not increase ; that we lose America as a customer; ahd 
that we also lose the fifteen shillings in the pound which we 
were accustomed to receive from her exports to Continental 
Europe. Still we continue pertinaciously attached to our 
Orders in Council, and are gravely told that affairs would 
have proceeded much worse without them. The consequences 
of a farther perseverance are the overthrow of our forei 

exchanges, the disappearance of our coin, and that long list of 
bankruptcies which, since July 1810, have spread ruin and 
dismay among our manufacturers and merchants. Unfor- 
tunately, the connection of cause and effect is, in this compli- 


_ cated scene, too remote to be comprehended by the mass of 


the public. In their eyes, Bonaparte is the efficient cause of 
all the mischief ; and, by so considering him, they forget that 
his measures regarding trade have, in general, been as ineffectual 
in their operation as they have been base and profligate in the 
conception. They forget, likewise, that to reason thus is to 
pay him that compliment which, of all others, he shews himself, 
y his addresses to his venal senate, most anxious to obtain, 
Necessity, however, seems about to make us do that which 
knowlege and reflection would long ago have taught us, had ‘we 
been aware of eur true interests; or had we listened to the 
voice 
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voice of the counsellors who dissuaded violent measures, and 
told us from the beginning that, in injuring America, 


"3 “* non bostem, inimicague castra 
ALLORUM, Westras spes uritis.”? 
sp Lo. 





Arr. VIL. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. By Lord 
Byron. 4to. 11. 108.—2d. edit. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1812. 


4 Rese high popularity, which this singular production has so 

rapidly attained, will materially abridge our critical labors ; 
since few of our poetical readers, or of those readers who peruse 
poetical articles in a Review, will by this time stand in need of 
_our information on the subject. We may therefore spare our- 
selves the task of tracing the desultory windings of Lord By- 
ron’s plan with any degree of accuracy, and might be almost 
contented with adding our humble praise to those general ap- 
plauses which we have witnessed with the more pleasure, 
because they are the accomplishment of the favourable pie- 
dictions which we confidently hazarded*, on his Lordship’s first 
appearance before the public. We shall, however, do something ' 
more than this: we shall enrich our own pages with a few of 
the best stanzas in the poem; and we shall flatter ourselves 
that any observations, which may be excited in the course of a 
re-perusal, will contribute to give a permanency to the noble 
author’s reputation, that may not be inferior to the splendor of 
his present success. 

Childe Harold, sick of the voluptuous dissipation of an un- 
restrained youth, resolved to change the scene, to shake off 
ennui, and to give a new stimulus to an exhausted mind, by 
foreign travel : 

‘ His house, his home, his heritage, his lands, 
The laughing dames in whom he did delight, 
Whose e blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Might e the saintship of an anchorite, 
And long had fed his youthful appetite ; 
His goblets brimm’d with every costly wine, 
And all that mote to luxury invite, 
Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 

And traverse Paynim shores, and pass Earth’s central line.’ 

Who Childe Harold was, we are wholly at a loss to inform 
the inquirer. We only know that his satiated appetite is said 
to have made him selfish, gloomy, discontented, and suspicious ; 
and we are warned against supposing that any real personage is 
represented by him. In some trivial and local particulars, it is 


* See M. R. for November, 1807. 
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indeed admitted that. grounds might exist for such a notion; 
and certainly those tourists, who have visited Newstead Abbey*, 
will easily recognize its likeness in several parts of the poem : 


‘ It was a vast and venerable pile ; 
So old it seemed only not to fall, 
Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome ! condemned to uses vile ! 
Where Superstition once had made her den,’ —&c. P. 6. 


Again, the Childe is told by his staunch yeoman ; 


‘ spouse and boys dwell near thy all, 
Along the bordering lake.’ — 


Not to mention several minor points of resemblance :—but, as 
Lord B. expresses his hope that, in the main points, no similarity 
can be supposed to exist, we must conclude that his choice of a 
hero was directed not by sympathy of character, but by coin- 
cidence of circumstances, which may be justly deemed very re- 
markable. 

With this matter, however, the reader and the reviewer have 
little concern; except that some disappointment, perhaps, results 
from the promise of a story which is never told, and that the in- 
terest is too much divided between the poet and his imaginary 
traveller, Why did the title page raise such magnificent expec- 
tations? The Pilgrimage of Childe Harold teems with images of 
chivalrous antiquity, heroic adventure, and affecting superstition; 
with visions of our Lady of Loretto, or of the Pillar; with votive 
offerings at the shrine of St. Jago of Compostela y with bare- 
foot-marches to the Holy Sepulchre; and with all the varieties of 
self-imposed penance, by which knights-errant could hope to 
subdue, rather than win, the affections of unrelenting beauties. 
— Why also is the term Romaunt 2pplied to a series of the 
most elegant and correct descriptions, interwoven with reflec- 
tions which are full of good sense and shrewdness, but which 


may as well be styled religious as romantic? No effect is pro- 


duced, no incident created, by this imaginary Chi/de; who in the 
whole poem does nothing but go over the ground which Lord By- 
ron traversed, write verses very much in the style of the detached 
pieces at the end of the yolume, and make remarks and obser- 
vations which might with equal probability have occurred to 
his Lordship’s own mind. Indeed, when we read of him, we 
involuntarily think of the author; and when we have accom- 
panied the author in fifteen stanzas of very impressive medita~ 
tion, we are somewhat angry at finding our téte-a-téte inter- 
rupted by the needless inquiry, — But where is Harold ?” 


vr 





* Lord B.’s seat in Nottinghamshire. 
? Possibly, 
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Possibly, these strictures may be deemed premature, since the 
poem is not yet completed; and its hero may hereafter be led 
over other regions, and do something more than think and feel. 
He may be impelled to useful and vigorous exertion, and des- 
tined to. redeem the follies of his wild boyhood by pursuing 
that honorable course which shall ‘enroll his name among the 
worthies of his country. If he cannot entirely subdue the long 
indulged propensity to satire, he may at least point it against the 
deserving heads of meanness, perfidy, and folly; and if he be 
induced to lift up his voice in that senate in which his birth 
shall place him, he will boldly assert the eternal principles of 
liberty: distinguishing between the momentary heat of faction, 
and the lasting importance of those great truths which have not 
: only conferred the highest benefits on mankind, but have Te- 
“ flected the purest honor on their disinterested advocates. — 

We must not, however, drop the veil of a romance of the older 

times; though it seems to have been rather loosely worn by an 

{9 author who makes Childe Harold give vent to certain political 

VA disgusts, on viewing § Mariaya’s dome,’ —*¢ Oh dome unpleas- 

ing unto British eye!’ where the convention of Cintra was 
negotiated, and ¢ Policy regained what arms had lost.’ 

‘One advantage is obtained by the semblance of antiquity ; 

that of licensing the introduction of old words, and producing a 

variety of style which is peculiarly necessary to give ease and 

animation to the Spenserian stanza. ‘To this purpose, it has 

-here been judiciously made subservient, without unnecessary 

affectation of ekes and algates; and we are disposed to think 

that no writer in our language has been so successful as Lord 

Byron in the management of this structure of verse, —per- 

haps not even Spenser himself. The fault most com- 

monly imputed, viz. languor and tardiness, from which that 

great poet is seldom long exempt, and which most of his imi- 

tators seem to have deemed sufficient to constitute a resem- 

blance to him, is not to be found in the pages before us. 

‘Thomson was perhaps right in considering it as no blemish in 

his delightful allegory, ‘* the Castle of Indolence ;” and Shen- 

stone certainly felt the tone of lengthened Pend to be most 

in unison with the subject of his singularly happy sketch, * the 

School-mistress.” The respectable gentlemen, contributors to 

. Dodsley’s miscellany, who adopted this measure, seem to have 

. built their preference on its absolute freedom from the necessity - 

of compressing language or concentrating thought. Beattre’s 

‘“‘ Minstrel,” with some passages of considerable force, and ~ 

many of great majesty, is notwithstanding very frequently ren- 

dered feeble and indistinct by the untowardness of the metre: 


but of the late short continuation of his poem, the — 
ault 
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fault is that of being left unfinished*. Against the present work, 
no charge of. weakness or wearisomeness can fairly be made ; 
and though bad lines do occur, and we can remark an occa- 
sional incorrectness of expression, the whole effect is powerful 
and elastic: the concluding line ‘of the stanza in particular 
being no ** wounded snake,” but a vigorous serpent, which takes 
a keen aim, and darts at its object with its full collected strength. 

This desultory hero quits his native country, and, visiting 
Spain and Portugal, makes such observations as the present 
state of those regions naturally suggests; delineating the most 
prominent features on which the eye of a traveller would rest. 
We transcribe a short and very spirited passage, descriptive of 
the array of the hostile armies on the eve of battle: 


‘ Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake! advance! 
Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 


Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies : 


Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar: — 
1 In every peal she calls — “* Awake! arise !”’ 


Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 
When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore ? 


‘ Hark ! — heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not :vhom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor sav’d your brethren ere they sank beneath 
! Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ? — the fires of death, 
| The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upoa the sulphury Siroc, 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 


‘ Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, . 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
, Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
| Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 


To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 


‘ By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
heir rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 
$ And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for their prey! 
All jom the chase, but few the triumph share ; 


_— —, 
eames nadine aid oe 


® Sce Rev. Vol. ix. N.S. p-2i4. 
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The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 


‘ Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 
re met —as if at home they could not die — 

To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, 

Aind fertilize the field that each pretends to gain.’ 


The tribute of praise and admiration to the maid of Saragoza 
is warmly and feelingly paid : 


‘Is it for this the Spanish maid, arous’d: 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And, all unsex’d, the Anlace hath espous’d, 
Sung the loud song, and dar’d the deed of war ? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owlet’s larum chill’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tréad. 


‘Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal black veil, 
Heard her light lively tones in Lady’s bower, 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face, 


Thin the clos’d ranks, and lead in Glory’s fearful chase. © 


‘ Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-tim’d tear ; 
Her chief is slain -— she fills his fatal post : 
Her fellows flee — she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires — she heads the sallying host : 

- Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil’d by a woman’s hand, before a batter’d wall ?” 


Here the poet digresses into a description of the Andalusian 
ladies, whichhepens, singularly enough, at the foot of Parnassus; 
challenging the hoary giant to surpass them with all the beau- 
ties who danced around him in the prosperous days of Greece. 
The Spanish character is then touched with uncommon spirit 5 
as well as the mixture of gallantry and devotion, and the strange 
growth of patriotism out of a despotic government, and loyalty 
to princes whose conduct neither consulted the happiness nor 
10 flattered 
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flattered the pride of their subjects. We have also a brilliant 
panorama of Cadiz, a bird’s eye view of the country in general, 
and a particular but rather a long description of a bull-fight. 

Canto II. opens at Athens, which seems to have inspired the 
deep and solemn feelings which belong to that « swelling scene.” 
The author is here led by a train of thought not unlike that 
which occurs in Sulpicius’s fine letter to Cicero, to indulge in 
some melancholy forebodings of futurity: but, as he views only 
one side of the question, we may hope that his deliberate opi- 
nions are not consonant to these chilling speculations, which are 
expressed with much power. We have then a few beautiful 
stanzas alluding to the voyage, and some insinuations about a 
lady living at Calypso’s island, who vainly strove to win the new 
Telemachus, Childe Harold, and was not a little amazed at the 
coldness of one who was so famous for sensibility. —We pass 
to Albania. 


¢ Land of Albania! where Iskander rose, 

Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 

And he his wll bees 33 whose oft-baffled foes 

Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprize : 

Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 

On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 

The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Through many a cypress-grove within each city’s ken. 


‘ Childe Harold sail’d and pass’d the barren spot, 
Where sad Penelope o’erlook’d the wave ; 
And onward view’d the mount not yet forgot, 
The lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave. 
Dark Sappho! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire ? 
Could she not tive who life eternal gave ? 
If life eternal may await the lyre, 
That only Heaven to which Earth’s children may aspire.’ — 


« Morn dawns; and with it stern Albania’s hills, 
Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 
Rob’d half in mist, bedew’d with snowy rills, 
Array,d in many a dun and purple streak, 

Arise ; and, as the clouds along them break, 

Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 

Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 

Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 


And gathering storms around convulse the closing year.” — 


* Ambracia’s gulph behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing ! 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Roman chief and Asian king 
To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring : 


Look 
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Look where the second Czsar’s trophies rose ! 
Now, like the hands that rear’d them, withering ; 
Imperial Anarchs, doubling human woes ! 

God! was thy globe ordain’d for such to win and lose? 


‘ From the dark barriers of that rugged clime, 
Ev’n to the centre of Llyria’s vales, 
Childe Harold pass’d o’er many a mount sublime, 
Through lands scarce notic’d in historic tales ; 
Yet in fam’d Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen; nor can fair ‘Tempe boast 
A charm they know not ; loy’d Parnassus fails, 
‘Though classic ground and consecrated most, 

"To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast.’ 


Our extracts would be wholly out of proportion, if we were 
to cite al} the striking and beautiful descriptions which ensue : 
but it would be injustice to withhold the following picture of a 
night-scene among the Suliotes, who appear to have hospitably 
received the hero, when driven on their coast by adverse winds : 


¢ On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blaz’d, 

The feast was done, the red wine circling fast, 

And he that unawares had there ygaz’d 

With gaping wonderment had star’d aghast ; 

For ere night’s midmost, stillest hour was past 

The native revels of the troop began ; 

Each Palikar his sabre from him cast, 

And bounding hand in hand, man link’d to man, 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunc’d the kirtled clan. 


¢ Childe Harold at a little distance stood 
And view’d, but not displeas’d, the revelrie, 
Nor hated harmless mirth, however rude : 
In sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent glee, 
. And, as the flames along their faces gleam’d, 
Their gestures nimble, Sark eyes flashing free, 
The long wild locks that to their girdles stream’d, 
While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half scream’d - 


‘ Tambourgi! Tambourgi! * thy ’larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war ; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the motes 
Chimariot, [fyrian, and dark Suliote ! 


‘Oh! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his eres | camese and his shaggy capote ? 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 


‘ Shal? the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live ? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 
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* I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid Soon her mother shall tear. 


* I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 
Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall sooth ; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-ton’d lyrey 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 


© Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 
The shrieks of the conquer’d, the conquerors’ yell ; 
The roofs that we fir’d and the plunder we shar’d : 
The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spar’d. 


‘I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier : 


Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 


A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw.’ 


This wild chant is composed of several scraps of Albanese 
poetry, which Lord Byron heard in the familiar ballads of that 
people. His notes give an interesting account of their manners, 
habits, and appearance, in all of which he observed a strong 
resemblance to the Scotch highlanders; and several very striking 


traits of character are collected. 
Some papers are subjoined on the general state of Greece. 


The following observations have a tone of practical good 


sense, which pleases us much: 
‘ Franciscan Convent, Athens, January 23, 1811. 

‘ Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of the earlier ages, 
are the traces of bondage which yet exist in different countries ; whose 
inhabitants, however divided in religion and manners, almost all agree 
in oppression. : 

‘ T’he English have at last compassionated their Negroes, and under 
a less bigoted government may probably one day release their Catholic 
_brethren : but the interposition of foreigners alone can emancipate the 
Greeks, who, otherwise, appear to have as small a chance of redemption 
from the Turks, as the Jews have from mankind in general, 

‘ Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough; at least the 
younger men of Europe devote much of their time to the study of the 
Greek writers and history, which would be more usefully spent in mas- 
tering their own. ‘Of the moderns, we are perhaps more neglectful 
than they deserve ; and while every man of any pretensions to learning 


is tiring out his youth, and often his ages in the study of the language . 


and of the harangues of the Athenian demagogues in favour of freedom, 
the real or supposed descendants of these sturdy republicans are left 
to the actual tyranny of their masters, although a very*slight effort is 
required {strike off their chains. : : 

‘ To talk, as the Greeks themselves do, of their rising again to their 
pristine superiority, would be ridiculous; as the rest of the world must 
resume its barbarism, after re-asserting the sovereignty of Greece ; 
but there seems to be no very great obstacle, except in the apathy of 
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the Franks, to their becoming an useful dependency, or even a free 
state with a proper guarantee ;—under correction, however, be it 
spoken, for many, and well-informed men, doubt the practicability 
even of this.’ 

Lord B. then speculates on the probable deliverers of this once 
glorious region f the earth: but perhaps he rather under-rates 
the value of the co-operation of the natives, which would cer- 
tainly be essential on such an occasion, and most undoubtedly 
would not be obtained without more awakened and more ro- 
mantic hopes than political calculators may deem strictly rational. 
We see no harm in those hopes being excited, by any power that 
may undertake their emancipation; and it is difficult to assign 
limits to the exertions which might thus be stimulated, or the 
effects which those exertions might produce. 

These papers are followed by some poems of uncommon 
beauty, others that are whimsical, and a few that may perhaps 
be termed affected. We have no room for any more extracts. 
— An appendix gives a list of Romaic authors, and several 
Passages in modern Greek. Though we lately expressed our 
hopes * of soon receiving some information on this curious sub- 
ject, we rather grudge the space which it occupies in the present 
volume; and we shall probably meet with little difference of 
opinion, in expressing our wish that in its stead a third canto of 
the poem had made its appearance, though it cannot be denied 
that the traveller in Greece will find these collections useful. 
Among other things, Réga’s patriotic song,—Atire maides ray 
‘EAAv‘vwv—is preserved ; and a translation of it is given, which 
" injured by the attempt to follow the original metre too 
closely. 

We need scarcely add, in general terms, to what we have 
already said, that we think very highly of Lord Byron’s genius : 
but we hope that he will in future endeavour to excite a more 
powerful interest than his present plan allowed, —or rather than 
his want of plan permitted,—by unity of story, connection of 
incidents, and distinctness (not to say attractiveness and variety) 
of character. The judicious employment of these valuable 
materials has often given no slight advantage to very inferior 
poetical powers, and has not been disdained by the two greatest 
of all poets, Homer and Shakspeare; while the want of suf- 
ficient attention to the grand point of interest has contributed to 
keep him who approaches them the nearest, our immortal 
Milton, in a state of comparative neglect among general readers. 

On Lord Byron’s style we shall offer one remark ;—it is 
rather too full of classical allusions. Hades, Eros, Lethe, &c. 





#* In our Review of Mr.Gell’s Itinerary, M. R. for August, 1811. 
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may be considered as exploded; and his great command of 
graceful and unaffected diction renders needless all resort to 
allegory or mythology. | 


Den. 


=> 





Art. VIII. Schools for all in preference to Schools far Churchmen 
only; or, the State of the Controversy between the Advocates for 
the Lancasterian System of Universal Education, and those who 
have set up an exclusive and partial System, under the Name of the 
Church and Dr. Bell. 8vo. pp. 88. Longman andCo. 1812, 


Art. IX. Impartial Considerations on the present State of the Question 
between Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. 8vo. pp. 54. 23. 6d. 
_ Hatchard. 1812. 


Arr. X. Instructions for conducting a School, through the Agency of 
the Scholars themselves : comprizing the Analysis of an Experi- 
ment in Education, made at the Male Asylum, Madras, 1789- 
1796, by the Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. LL.D. F.A.S. E. 
F.R.S.E. Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham. 3d Edition, 
enlarged. izmo. pp. 49. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1812. 


Art. XI. National Education; or a short Account of the Efforts 
which have been made to educate the Children of the Poor, ac- 
cording to the new System invented by the Rev. Dr. Bell; in- 
cluding an Account of the recent Establishment of the National 

Society. 12mo. pp. 24. 6d. Hughes. 


Art. XII. An Address to the Public, in Recommendation of the 
Madras System of Education, as invented and practised by the 
Rev. Dr. Bell, F.A.S.S. F.R.S. Ed. With a Comparison be- 
tween his Schools and those of Mr.Joseph Lancaster. To which 
is added, the third Edition of a Sermon on the same Subject, 
preached in the Parish Church of Hartlepoel, in the County of 
Durham, August 26, 1810. By the Rev. N. J. Hollingsworth, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1812. 


Arr. XIII. The Origin, Nature, and Object of the New System of 
Education. 8vo. pp.210. 58. Boards. Murray. 1812. 


Art. XIV. A Vindication of Dr. Bell’s System of Tuition, in a 
Series of Letters. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S., Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 32. 
1s. Rivingtons, 1811. 


Art. XV. 4 Vindication of Mr. Lancaster’s System of Education, 
from the Aspersions of Professor Marsh, &c, &c. By a Member 


of the Royal Institution. 8vo. pp.112. 4s. Longman and 
Co, 1812. 


Ww are extremely happy that the subject of education for 
the poor has at last engaged so much attention, that 
we are again called by numerous publications to discuss it 
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rather fully. Only a few years ago, we could not have been 
éasily persuaded that so happy a change would already have dis- 
played itself among a large and powerful class ofour countrymen. 
“When Mr. Whitbread introduced his bill into the House of 
Commons, for making a national provision for the education 
of the poor, the danger of instructing them was proclaimed 
by a thousand tongues; and among the causes which defeated 
the design of that patriotic senator, the strength and violence 
of the opposition to the education of the working classes in toto 
was none of the least. 

Clearly and strongly convinced, as we are, of the great uti- 
lity of that education, we cannot help feeling a lively gratitude to 
those who have been chiefly instrumentalin effecting so salutary 
a change in the sentiments, or, if not in the sentiments, in the 
language and professions of some leading classes in the king- 
dom. Nor can we forget one thing more. Of all those per- 
sons who have been so ready to avow their fears of the ex- 
tension of education on the plans of Mr. Lancaster, we do 
not recollect that one at that time stood forwards to express 
any objection to the prevention of knowlege and to the conti- 
nuance of ignorance. We do not recollect that any one of 
them came forth as the champion of education, or spoke an 
thing, or wrote any thing, in refutation of the doctrines which 
then hunted out of existence the attempt at extending educa- 
tion. We do not recollect that one of them appeared in public 
as the co-adjutor of Mr. Whitbread, in his endeavour to give to 
the nation that which all men now allow to be so great-a be- 
nefit. ~We have not heard that Dr. Bell at that time wrote any 
pamphiets to expose the weakness or wickedness of the patrons 
of ignorance. Nor have we heard of any association of the 
clergy being then formed to oppose the torrent of prejudice, the 
flood-gates of which were sect open to drown education in the 
very birth. 

In the account which it is now necessary for us to give of the 
present plans and controversies, we shall begin with a short 
statement of the historical facts, which will greatly contribute 
to place our readers in a situation to judge for themselves. 

In 1789, a seminary for the children of Europeans by native 
women was established at Madras; and Dr. Bell, a military 
chaplain on the station, was induced to undertake the super- 
intendence of it. ‘The choice was a very fortunate one. Dr. 
Bell devoted himself with virtuous and exemplary ardour to 
the conduct of the seminary; and, under very considerable 
obstacles, he succeeded in rendering it an excellent school. 
One of the grand difficulties which he experienced, he informs 
us, arose from the character of the masters. ‘They were suf- 
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ficient in point of number ;° four being allotted to two hun- 
dred boys: but the Doctor was totally unable to make them do 
what they were bidden; and some of his favourite plans of im- 
provement were frustrated by their neglect and evasion of his 
rules. On the other hand, he found the boys themselves al- 
ways ready to obey; and any thing which was intrusted to 
them stood a much better chance of being executed. This 
circumstance very naturally, and almost unavoidably, led him 
to consign more and more to the boys; till, at last, he says, 
the business of teaching was entirely engrossed by them: the 
masters still continuing attached to the seminary, and still, ac- 
cording to him, being very useful, but employed solely in 
taking care of the boys, both in school and out of it. 

Though Dr. Bell appears to us to possess the talents of a 
schoolmaster in no ordinary degree, his publications sufficiently 
evince that he is far from being a very instructed or a very wise 
man. ‘The boys at Madras taught so well, and the school 
under their teaching prospered so much, that the Doctor be- 
came intoxicated with the mode, and even allowed himself 
to suppose thakin all cases and circumstances, teaching by the 
pupils themselves is better than teaching by masters. This is 
a supposition really too weak to bear being refuted. Where 
none but disobedient and bad masters can be procured, as at 
Madras, the boys may be greatly better instructors: but that 
the case would be the same, if we had a choice of good 
masters, will not be allowed by any man of common reflection 
and experience. Where money, too, is wanting to pay for 
masters, the talents of the pupils in teaching may be turned to 
important account: but this, we see, was no part of the con- 
cern at Madras, because a sufficient number of masters were 
appointed there, and remained attached to the institution 
throughout the whole time. 

When Dr. Bell returned to England, he published in 1797 
a small pamphlet, intitled “ An Experiment in Education, 
made at the Male Asylum of Madras * ;” the principal object of 
which was to display the facts which we have shortly stated in 
the two preceding paragraphs, One of his advocates, and one 
of the most intemperate against his competitors, the author 
of ‘the Origin, Nature, and Object of the new System of Edu- 
cation,’ tells us (p. 43.) that the Doctor was not deficient in 
his efforts to render the merits of his “* Experiment” fully 
known. ¢ Dr. Bell,’ he says, ¢ called upon the people by the 
publication of his experiment, upon the church and the go- 
vernment by sending copies to Lambeth and to the ministers.’ 
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Nobody, however, regarded it:— nobody ever saw any thing in 
the conduct of the school of Madras, (where, because the 
iiasters would not teach as they were bidden, boys were made 
to teach for them,) that called for any particular admiration or 
regard. Neither clergy nor ministers took any notice of the 
Experiment, or of its author. ‘ As for the public,’ says 
the same panegyrist, (Ib. p. 42.) they scarcely heard of his 
patnphlet :’ so little was then discovered in the management, 
though good, of the Madras school, which should make it be 
re arded as any thing new, or as a step in the improvement of 
education. he eulogist, however, whom we have just 
quoted, views the matter in a different light: the fault he 
ascribes to the character of the clergy, and to the character of 
thé goverment; and he scruples not to affix an imputation of 
lamentable vices and corruptions on both. ‘ Unfortunately,’ he 
Says, ‘ the clergy, as a body, were not active ;’ that is to say, 
‘they were, in the work of instruction, slothful and indifferent. As 
fot the government, the same advocate of Dr. Bell says, (p. 42.) 
© The administration then in power, that of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, was, of all others, that from which any attempt to- 
wards the advancement of general knowlege was the most un- 
likely to teceive any encouragement.’ Of all the censures that 
ever were pronounced on any administration, this, on the cele- 
brated administration of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, if duly 
considered, will be found to be the severest. In the advancement 
of general knowlege, all the best interests of mankind are essen- 
tially involved: but to this, according to the censure of the 
writer in question, the government of these ministers stood 
opposed. It therefore involved in itself the principle of all 
that is detestable to a liberal mind, the principle of all that 
is mischievous to man. We know not how a large proportion 
of the supporters of Dr. Bell, who certainly are admirers of the 
administration of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, will relish this 
heavy accusation from the pen of their co-adjutor ; or how, re- 
jecting his solution, they will account for the total neglect 
‘which attended the report of the school at Madras.— Be this 
as it may; the attempts of Dr. Bell to excite attention to that 
statement were so completely unsuccessful, that in two places 
only was it adopted as a source of instruction ; one, the charity- 
school of St. Botolph, Aldgate, by means of David Pike Watts, 
Esq.; the other, the Kendal School of Industry, by means of 
Dr. Briggs. 

In 1798, Mr. Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, opened a school 
for poor children, inthe Borough. In the seminary in which he 
himself was taught when a boy, the scholars were ranged into 
elasses,and each class was superintended and taught by amonitor. 
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Here, then, was the practice of teaching by the pupils in full 
operation before the schools of either Dr. Bell or Mr. Lancaster 
existed. Indeed, it seems strange that any man who writés and 
prints should be so ignorant of his own country, as not te 
be aware that, ever since teaching to read and write was known 
in it, teaching boys by boys has been common, wherever there 
was occasion for it; that is to say, wherever only one master 
could be afforded, and more pupils presented themselves than 
the master alone was able to teach. Moreover, it is so very ob- 
vious an expedient, that no man, who had a head on his shoul: 
ders, could overlook it. A lazy and indifferent man would 
make a lazy and indifferent use of it: but wherever an active 
and skilful master presided, and where the expedient was ne- 
cessary, it was well employed; and many are the instances in 
which it could be shewn to have been as extensively and as skil- 
fully practised as by Dr. Bell. The Chevalier Paulet, who 
erected at Paris, in the time of the old government, an asy- 
lum at his own expence for rearing and educating the desti- 
tute children of soldiers, employed them with complete suc- 
cess, not only in teaching one another, which was the least - 
difficult part of the undertaking, but in governing one another, 
and conducting the whole police of the institution: nay, still 
more, in managing the domestic economy and performing all 
the domestic operations of the establishment ; excluding at once 
both the expence of servants, and the chance of contamination 
from the manners of dad servants *. 

Mr. Lancaster began his school with the adoption of the ex- 
pedients employed in the school in which he himself was 
taught; the arrangement into classes, and the superintending 
and teaching of the classes by monitors, or boys, cotistitutins 
one, and a principal one, of these expedients. He soon found 
that he might obtain numbers who were desirous of being taught: 
but the greater part of them not able to afford to pay for it. 
His mind, fortunately, was pained to turn any child away, 
because its parents were too poor to pay for its instruction. He 
therefore exerted himself to devise economical methods, so as 
to be able to teach the greatest number at the least possible 
expence. After two years of experiment and improvement, 
a gentleman brought to him, in the year 1800, a copy of Dr. 
Bell’s account of the school of Madras; and the public have 
been assured by persons too well acquainted with the whole 
of the Lancasterian progress to be deceived, and of characters far 





* An account of this interesting establishment was published in the 
Journal de Geneve, December, 1787, which was transcribed into the 
' Literary Repertory”’ for April, 1788; and a reprint of it was made 
and published jn the shape of a eas by Mr. Lancaster in 1809. 
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too respectable to deceive, that this'was the first time that he 
ever heard of Dr. Bell’s mode of teaching. From Dr. Bell’s 
book, Mr. Lancaster adopted the mode of teaching the letters 
by making the children form them in sand, which Dr. Bell had 
learned from the natives inIndia. Mr. L. himself says that he 
was indebted to Dr. Bell’s book for some hints ; and that, had 
he known it earlier, his improvements would have been sooner 
made, and would have cost him less trouble. However, of those 
parts of the business which have been called inventions, he bor- 
rowed nothing from Dr. Bell except the writing in sand ; for 
the teachin y the boys themselves he borrowed from the 
school at Be he himself was educated. 

The success of Mr. Lancaster in reducing expence, and his 
great exertions in teaching the children of the poor, at last at- 
tracted the attention of some distinguished individuals ; among 
the first of whom were the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somer- 
ville. He was afterward introduced to the King, and honoured 
with his patronage. . By a few gentlemen, of inferior rank to 
the personages above named, great pecuniary sacrifices and 
great personal exertions were made, to extend gradually these 
economical schools throughout the kingdom. Success attended 
their noble endeavours. The public attention was more and 
more directed to the work; the nation became very generally 
sensible of the practicability, by the cheap methods which 
Lancaster had reduced to practice, of establishing schools, by 
private subscription, in every district of the kingdom; many 
were raised; and a general disposition to imitate so good an 
example was diffusing itself rapidly in the country. 

On these appearances, some individuals began to express their 
fears. It was observed that the person, whose exertions and 
success in teaching the poor had roused the spirit which now 
prevailed, was a Quaker ; and the church, it was said, would be 
brought into danger, if children were allowed to be taught by 
any but churchmen. It was answered that, in the school of 
Mr. Lancaster, and in those which were formed in imitation of 
it, the object was to extend the important faculties of reading 
and writing as widely as possible among the poor; that, for 
this purpose, the schools were held open for the children of 
people of all religious persuasions ; and that, for that reason, 
nothing was taught which was hostile to the persuasion of any, 
the children being made to read the Bible, without addition or 
commentary. 

_ This representation appeared to satisfy the greater part of 
the nation; who considered that it was far better that children 
should be taught to read their Bible than be taught nothing ; 
and encouragement for the formation of schools, on this plan, 
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was daily increasing. Still some individuals proclaimed their 
apprehensions: but it is remarkable that they were chiefly per- 
sons of that sort who had formerly been the most active in ex- 
pressing fears of education in toto for the poor. It was, there- 
_ fore, perhaps, to be expected that, when they were driven from 

one strong position in defence of ignorance, they should entrench 
themselves in another, the best that they could find. Educa- 
tion was now to- be discouraged, because it was carried on ac- 
cording to a plan which had been established by a Quaker ; and 
the prejudices of people attached to the religion of the Establish- 
ment (those of them, we mean, whose zeal was more abundant 
than their knowlege,) were to be enlisted to oppose that which 
could not otherwise be prevented. Dr. Bell, who had been so 
long and so completely neglected, was now found out; and his 
merits were exaggerated and displayed to throw those of Joseph 
Lancaster into the back-ground, and deprive him of the public 
countenance and: support. 

These efforts, however, appeared to be unavailing. The great 
body of churchmen, as of other men, seemed impressed with 
the conviction of the importance of education to the great body 
of the people ; and they had no apprehensions of danger from 
the children being taught to read their Bibles, when left to 
their clergy and parents to establish their peculiar religious faith. 
In 1811, a public meeting of the friends and supporters of the 
Lancasterian plans was held, so numerous and respectable that 
it excited great attention. ‘T'wo sons of the King, the Duke of 
Bedford, and many other eminent personages, distinguished the 
meeting by their presence ; and the Prince Regent himself 
honoured it with a handsome message and a liberal donation. 
Tt now became evident that the work of instruction was too far 
advanced to be interrupted: schools were rising in every quar- 
ter; and al] men saw that, ina short time, they would cover the 
land. 

When the important work had reached this state of ma- 
turity, 2 society was formed in London, at the head of which 
appeared the powerful clergy of the established church ; ~a 
society, the professed object of which was, to counteract the 
supposed pernicious effects which might flow from the general 
institution of schools on the Lancasterian plan. The only 
means which now remained were to form schools in oppasition 
to those called Lancasterian ; for it was abundantly visible that 
the nation would no longer endure to be without schools. 
Measures, accordingly, were taken for this purpose ; large sums 
ef money were raised; and great pains have been used to per- 
suade all those who wish well to the establishment, that the 
ought to with-hold all patronage from Joseph Lancaster and from 
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schools conducted on his plan, and to bestow it on those 
which were to be founded by the Church-society. 

Such’ is a short history of the principal facts, which have 
brought the business of education for the poor to the state. in 
which we now happily behold it; a state, the unexpected feli- 
city of which we owe, beyond a controversy, and owe entirely, 
to Joseph Lancaster and his friends. Whether the fears of the 
Church-society be well or ill founded ; whether the plans which 
they recommend and support be better than those of Mr. Lan- 
caster, or worse ; still it is clear that we should neither have 
had that society nor its exertions, had not the exertions of 
Lancaster opened the career. Had it not been for that perse- 
vering and useful man, and the irresistible progress of educa- 
tion to which the economy that he has reduced to practice and 
the zeal that he has kindled have given birth, we should even 
now have experienced the cry of danger from the education of 
the poor ;—their education in any shape or in any degree. We 
should have still been in that condition in which we so lately 
were found, when the plans of Mr. Whitbread were baffled, and 
the contest with the enemies of the instruction of the poor was 
resigned as hopeless. 

The controversy which has arisen out of this state of things, 
and which the publications before us are employed in carrying 
on, is—whether is the plan of the Church-society, or the plan 
of the supporters of Joseph Lancaster, that which is most con- 
ducive to the progress of education ; the end which both parties 
profess to have in view ? 

Of the publications on the side of the Church-society, the 
letters by Dr. Marsh, and ‘ the Origin, Nature, and Object of 
the new System of Education,’ are the most conspicuous; 
though, in these letters, Dr. Marsh’s principal object is to 
apologize for the strange declaration in one of Dr. Bell’s 
pamphlets, that to teach the children of the poor to write and 
cypher was Utopian, and would lift their minds: above their 
condition. Both Dr. Marsh and the author of the ¢ Origin 
and Nature,’ &c. have laboured hard to avert the odium which 
they saw the present spirit of their countrymen would attach to 
pf an assertion. ‘That their apology is but a poor exculpa- 
tion, we believe every one who reads it will agree with us. 
For ourselves, we shall only say that we hope Dr. Bell will 
never make another such declaration. ‘That, either from his 
own prejudices against the people, or in subservience to the 
prejudices of others, he condemned the teaching of writing and 
cyphering to the poor, is a fact which no apology will wipe out 
of record; nor will it nor ought it to be forgotten, that, as far 
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the people; and that he lifted up his voice for the purpose of 
procuring that denial. ‘The laboured and acrimonious apology 
for him, by the author of the ¢ Origin and Nature’ is very effec- 
tually exposed in a few words by the author of ‘Schools for 
All,’ &c. The author of ¢ Impartial Considerations’ is another 
and an able advocate for the Church-society, deserving to be 
mentioned with peculiar respect for his temper and candour; 
which form a striking contrast with the hostile tone and 
abusive language of the author of the ¢ Origin, Nature, and 
Object,’ &c. 

In defence of schools established on the Lancasterian plan, 
are the pamphlets intitled ‘Schools for All,’ &c. and ¢ A Vindi- 
cation of Mr. Lancaster’s System ;’ of which the first contains 
a very complete view of the argument on both sides of the 
question ; and the second furnishes what we believe to be an 
accurate statement of the principal facts respecting the origin 
and progress of the Lancasterian system : so that, between both, 
we think that our readers and the public may obtain from 
these two tracts all that is requisite to satisfy them on the 
Lancasterian side. As they are both short, also, they will not 
require much time for the perusal of them. 

Without more particularly noticing these publications, we 
shall now proceed, as shortly as we can, to give an account of 
the controversy itself. 

The distinguishing feature of the schools proposed to be 
established by the Church-society is, — that they are to admit 
the children of Churchmen only, excluding those of Dissenters 
of all descriptions. 

The distinguishing feature of the schools erected or to be 
erected on the model furnished by Joseph Lancaster is, — that 
theyadmit without exception or distinction, on religious grounds, 
the children of all. 

That schools which admit all, and exclude none, have one 
important advantage, we suppose, will be disputed by no person. 
The Church-society, and they who agree with it, only contend 
that to obtain this advantage we give up another, which the 
say is of still greater importance, that of having the children 
trained to believe the articles of the Church of England. 

Now, which of these two advantages is the greatest seems to 
be the question, in the discussion of which all that is important 
in the controversy may be summed up. : 

With regard to the first-mentioned advantage, that which 
attends literary instruction, we cannot expect that a certain class 
of persons, and that, alas! a large and powerful class, should 
regard it as of much importance. ‘They are the persons who 
so very lately opposed that instruction as altogether mischie- 
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vous; and of whom a great part, though silenced, we cannot 
hope are convinced. .Any plan which is less advantageous than 
another will be preferred by those persons, for the very reason 
that it is less advantageous ; and will be sought, and adopted, 
and covered with specious pretences, on that very account. 
To those who think that the instruction of the poor is an evil, 
every thing which prevents that instruction appears a good ; and 
when it cannot be prevented in toto, every thing which ob- 
structs it, and thus.prevents it in part, appears a good. That 
the Church-society is now, since the cry of danger from educa- 
tion is exploded, the proper receptacle for all those who regret 
the death of that cry, is too evident to be mistaken; and that 
many of those who would gladly renew that cry are incorpo- 
rated with the Church-society, he must know little of the ways 
of the world who will have any doubt. At the same time, we 
readily believe that numbers who belong to it are sineere friends 
to the instruction of the poor, and regret the objection which, 
on religious grounds, they conceive themselves bound to oppose 
to if. 

The last mentioned persons, we have no doubt, will join with 
us in putting a high value on every thing that tends to remove the 
obstacles to instruction. Where schools are erected which admit 
all, a single school and a single master suffice for a whole district 
orvicinity :—but, where a school is instituted from which all but 
children of a particular description are excluded, two schools, at 
the very least, are required for every district or vicinity; and thus 
the expence of educating the poor is doubled. If it must be re- 
garded as difficult to establish one school for the poor in each 
district or vicinity, it must be far more difficult to establish two; 
and it myst in many districts and vicinities be altogether im- 

ossible. Surely, such an obstruction as this, to the progress of 
education, will not be lightly regarded by any man to whom 
education is dear;—-and surely the enemies of education would 


gain an important point, could they succeed in doubling the | 


pecuniary difficulties, which are now the only obstacles that 
the friends of education have to remove. 

The advantage by which the Church-society contend that this 
circumstance, however important, is overbalanced, is that the 
children on their plan are trained to believe the peculiar tenets 
of the Church of England. 

Now really we see not, in this consideration, any thing which 
should lead a sincere and rational Church of England,-man 
to forego the eminent advantages which must be lost to the 
business of instruction, should the plans of Lancaster be sacri- 
ficed. If the children are taught reading and writing in the 
Laneasterian schools, they are still left to be instructed in their 
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religious creeds by those who taught them before those schools 
had any existence, viz. the clergy and their parents. Surely 
it is no disadvantage that they will likewise be taught to read 
and to write, and be accustomed to read their Bibles: — surely 
the religious creeds have thus all the advantages which have 
ever yet been provided for them, with this important advantage 
in addition. 

‘If it be said that now, however, the children are about to be 
taught not only reading and writing, but also their creeds, it is 
obvious to be answered that this teaching of creeds with reading 
and writing throws great obstructions in the way of teaching to 
read and write, and in many instances must altogether prevent 
it ; viz. in all those instances in which the people, if they would 
agree about one school, would be able to support it, but, if 
they must have more than one, could not find the means of 
supporting them. 

That the teaching of the creed of the Church of England in 
schools of reading is not a circumstance of great importance to 
the Church of England, we are intitled to conclude from the con- 
duct of that church herself; since, had it been to her an object 
of moment, she would not have left it, during so many ages, 
without a single effort to accomplish it. ‘The comparison, then, 
is between a thing which, by the confession of her own con- 
duct, is of no consequence to her, and a thing which must be 
allowed by all to be of the greatest consequence to the literary 
instruction of the poor. Can the practical inference be dis- 
puted, that an object which is of great importance to the one 
should not be sacrificed for that which is of no importance to 
the other ? 

It is not asserted, in any quarter, that proselyting arts are 
used in the school of Lancaster, or those which are formed on 
its plan. Unless the reading of the Bible, then, be dangerous 
to the Church of ‘England, no more danger to the Church of 
England arises from reading and writing in those schools, than 
has all along existed, while no schools were instituted. Hitherto, 
the children have not had their creeds taught otherwise than by 
their parents and their clergy, and now they will have them still 
inculcated in the same manner. 

We earnestly recommend it to the rational friends of the 
Establishment, who are sincere in their apprehensions, (we speak 
not to those who only wish for the obstruction of education, and 
do but make the church a pretence,) to consider seriously the 
imputation which the world will see, ii spite of all the arts of 
persuasion, that they throw on the church by deélaring, what- 
ever they may pretend, that she cannot stand the reading of the 
Bible, if people are only allowed to come to their Bibles with 
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fair and impartial minds. It is vain to deny that this is implied 
in all declarations which ascribe danger to the Church from 
Lancasterian schools : the inference is too obvious and necessary | 
not to be generally drawn ; and thus the friends of the church 
inflict on her the only injury to which it is the nature of the 
case to expose her. Weare firmly persuaded that, if her clergy 
do but half their duty, she has nothing to fear. Wher we 
compare her, in pomt of rationality, with those who are her 
only dangerous competitors among the Dissenters, she has un- 
deniably so far the advantage, that every thing which tends to 
create rationality among the people must be in her favour ; and 
must render them less liable to be drawn away by the irrational 
declamations which now seduce them. It is our serious con- 
viction that nothing more favourable to the church, because 
nothing more certainly hostile to the progress of irrational reli- 
gion, could be proposed than the schools of Lancaster ; nor can 
those men, in our opinion, be at once enlightened and sincere 
friends to the Church, who wish to oppose these schools. 

The old doctrine of the alliance of ‘ church and state” has 
been enlisted into the service; and the old pretence of hos- 
tility to the existing government has been employed to cast 
odium on the Lancasterian schools. ‘This point, which is a very 
important one, cannot be discussed within our limits: but it 
is so effectually treated by the author of ‘Schools for All’, that 
we earnestly recommend his pamphlet to those whose minds 
are uneasy or uninformed on this particular subject. We shall 
only remark that, as the church is exposed to no injury from the 
schools in question, the state, through the church, can be ex- 
posed tonone. At the same time, we cannot forbear declaring 
that we do not regard the state as exposed to any danger from 
the Dissenters ; nor should we deem the state less secure than 
it now is, if the Dissenters were increased to any supposeable 
amount. We see undeniable evidence to convince us that the 
Dissenters are as much attached to the constitution of govern- 
ment, as zealous in its support, and as well convinced of the 
blessings which it yields, as Churchmen are ; and if the whole 
country were Dissenters, the constitution would be as much 
cherished as it is at this hour. Is it not cherished in Scotland, 
without the Church of England? 

Another point which ‘has been greatly Jaboured by some of 
the controvertists, we shall touch very slightly; because we 
agree with the author of ‘ Schools for All’ that, with regard to 
the question of utility, it is unimportant. We allude to the 
dispute about the merit of invention in Dr. Bell and Mr. Lan- 
caster. In sober truth, as wé have already intimated, of the 
praise which we would bestow on them, and bestow in liberal 
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measure, we should not assign a great proportion to the article 
of invention in the case of either. Thousands of men are living, 
who, with a very little expence of thought, would have invented 
all that these individuals have both invented. Their merit con- 
sists in having reduced a few simple and very obvious expedients 
to practice, —the one in India, the other in England; in havin 
. bestowed more assiduous ‘care on the practical details than is 
customary in schools; and in having en; by thosé means, 
how sae the business of education may be facilitated. Now, 
in proving how much it may be facilitated and cheapened, 
Mr. Lancaster has done the most: — this, we suppose, cannot 
be disputed ; — and, with regard to the circumstance which is 
brought forwards by Dr. Bell himself and by his advocates, as 
that on which his claim to invention rests, viz. the teaching by 
means of the boys themselves, it is equally the invention of 
both,—that is, of neither. We mean that this is an invention 
as old, probably, as the first dawn of teaching in the world. 
The author of * Schools for All’ has shewn that it is handed 
down to us as one of the rules established by Lycurgus for the 
education of the Spartans. 

The real friends of education, however, as by that author is 
well remarked, will not so much inquire, ‘* where was the first 
invention ?” as ‘* where is the last improvement ?” 'The question 
is not about following this man, or that man, but what is the 
best method of communicating literary instruction to the great 
body of the people? If that point be kept steadily in view, 
schools of exclusion and sectarian division,—schools which 
multiply the expence of education, and strengthen the principles 
of disunion in the breasts of the people, — will not, we should 
think, be preferred to schools which reduce expence to its 
lowest possible amount; and which, by training together the dif- 
ferent religious denominations of the people from their infancy, 
will tend to unite them in sympathy and affection, even when 
they differ 1" religious belief and observances. Mill. 
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Art. 16. Calcographia; or the Art of multiplying, with Perfection, 
Drawings, after the Manner of Chalk, Black Lead Pencil, and Pen 
and Ink: exemplified by progressive Specimens of the various 
Styles which may be Ba atte by this useful Invention, from 
drawings by Messrs. Morland, Ibbetson, Clennell, Munn, and 
Hassel. For which the Author was honored with a Medal and 
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Thirty Guineas by the Society of Arts, &c. To which are added 
ractical Illustrations of the Art of re-biting, to produce Strength 
and Effect. By J. Hassel. 4to. 13s. Boards. Sherwood and 

Co. 1811. 

The design of this publication is to obviate some of the many diffi- 
culties which attend the laborious but useful art of engraving ; and 
to induce those ladies and gentlemen, who are in the habit of 
making sketches from the romantic scenes which they may have con- 
templated in their tours, to commit them to copper, for the amuse- 
ment of their friends and acquaintance, and for the benefit of the pub- 
lic at large. No doubt, the Fine Arts will soon experience the uti- 
lity of Mr. Hassel’s invention ; since by its means many valuable 
studies in pen and ink, or pencil, may be brought forwards into light, 
and to deserved commendation, from the lumber-room of the Artist, 
or the port-folio of the Connoisseur. ‘ The advantages of this style 
of imitation,’ says Mr. H. in his preface, ¢ are so simple, that any lady 
or gentleman may amuse themselves by their fireside, with as little 
trouble as that of pencilling a drawing ; add to this, a common cop- 
per-plate press can print them; and they can be prepared with unpre- 
cedented facility, while subjects done to represent chalk with the 
soft ground can in no instance be repaired to advantage. This process 
so strongly resembles the execution in black-lead, that if a print is 
tinted up, lightly executed on’ the copper, no other appearance 
would ensue than the usual effect produced by the pencil so used. — 
The imitation of chalk is also very close, when printed on coloured 
papers ; and, by aiding the heightening of a landscape, or a figure 
with a little white, it resembles very nearly that manner of drawing.’ 
The imitation of pen and ink, after Mortimer, is not so close as those 
of chalk and black lead, its lines partaking too much of a chalky ap- 
pearance. The Old Sailor, by Clennell, is extremely spirited. T.GW 


NATURAL HISTORY. Art. 


Art. 17. Sketches towards a Hortus Botanicus Americanus 3 or 
* coloured Plates of many new and valuable Plants of the West 
Indies, and North and South America. ‘To which is annexed, a 
_ Catalogue of the Plants, (and of many Others, Natives of Africa 
and the East Indies, whicli have been, or might be, introduced with 
advantage into the West Indies, ) with concise and familiar Descrip- 
~ tions of many Specics, shewing their various common and botanical 
Names, Places of Growth, medical Virtues, or gencral Uses, their 
- Classes and Orders. Arranged after the Linnzan System. Alsoa 
concise yet comprehensive Glossary of Terms, prefixed to a general 
Index. By W. I. Titford, M.D. Corresponding Member for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &e. (‘To be completed in Six Num- 
bers.) Nos. I. and II. 4to, containing between 30 and 40 Pages 
~ and 4 coloured Plates, each. Price of each No. to Subscribers 
108. 6d.—to Non-subcribers, 12s. Sherwood and Co. 1811. 
In reference to the very partial and limited extent of this shewy 
publication, we were disposed to entertain the first number with our 
utmost latitude of charity and indulgence. We could not, however, 


refrain from remarking that, if all the plants enumerated on the 
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wrapper, and of which the list is terminated by ef cetera, are to be 
Squeezed into six numbers, they will unavoidably be treated with as 
much cruelty as the unfortunate sufferers in the black hole of Cal- 
cutta. Neither can we approve of allotting any portion of a work of 
this eek ire to garbled views of the Linnéan system of classifica- 
tion, which is now sufficiently explained in various elementary treatises. 
The list of errata in the text is already numerous ; and the descrip- 
tions and observations are too vague, to be of much essential service 
in the study of exotic botany:—-but the pretty plates may amuse 
the ladies ; and the courtly air of the volume may procure it admis- 
sion into the drawing-room. _ 

From the opportunities which the author appears to have enjoyed, 
for examining many of the species in their living and native state, we 
had augured a more abundant display of correct and interesting de- 
tail than now accords with our expectations. We wish not, however; 
to prejudge the merits of the forth 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 18. 4 Collection of Treatises on the Effects of Sol-lunar Influence in 
Fevers ; with an Improved Method of curing them. By Francis 
Balfour, M. D., &c. 8vo. pp. 400. 10s..6d. Boards. Long: 
man andCo. 1811. 

This volume consists of a number of treatises which had previously 
been offered to the public, and most of which we have already noticed 
at the times of their respective appearance. We are happy to see 
them brought together in a connected form, since by this means we 
are better able to judge of the merits of the author’s doctrine, and to 
appreciate its value. We have not, however, much to add to the opinion 
which we formerly expressed, respecting the main point on which Dr. 
Balfour insists, the doctrine of sol-lunar influence. Although the fact 
be in itself not impossible, and we admit the body of evidence in its 
favor to be considerable, yet we must confess that we are completely 
sceptical on the subject. Our objections against what Dr. Balfour 
regards as so incontrovertible are not yet removed by all his efforts. 
We think that, if an influence existed, such as that for which he con- 
tends, it should manifest itself in different parts of the world, in a much 
more decided manner than it can be supposed to appear when so very 
few persons are able to distinguish it. If in India it bé an occurrence 
of so very palpable a nature as to obtrude itself on the notice of every 
observer, and to be seen in numerous instances, its effects ought surely 
to be visible in other places, and to other persons besides the author 
and his correspondents. If it were clearly established that, in 
India, fevers have a general tendency to relapse, and to become 
aggravated at particular periods, but if. this tendency cannot be 
ebserved in other countries in which the attraction of the heas 
venly bodies operates in the same manner, it is more natural to 
conclude that these effects depend on some other cause, more limited 
in its operation, than on one which must operate in an equal degree 
over a large part of the globe. Notwithstanding the respect which 
we feel for Dr. Balfour, we must observe, also, that his method 
of proving his doctrine is not strictly philosophical. He asserts 
his own belief of the facts, again and again, in the most positive 
Manner ; and, assuming the point as proved, he builds on this basis 
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an eldbdraté system of theorems, corollaries, and axioms: but we 
feat that thé basis is not firm; and that, after all, his work will 
be found to contain not many simple statements, by which we can 
fdr Our oWn Opinion independently of that of the writer. A few 
extracts from the diaries of the medical’men, or a table of dates, 
would have been rhore important than volumes of assertions and opi- 
tions, 6n such a subject. The nature of the point to bé proved ren- 
ders it necessary that a great variety of minute circumstances should 
Be noted, with the utmost accuracy ; and that these should all be re- 
gistered, and detailed to the reader, before he can give his assent to the 
doctrine. 

With respect to the large body of evidence which is contained in 
the 4th treatise, consisting of ‘the author’s correspondence with 
a great number of military and medical gentlemen, to whom he wrote 
for information, we must acknowlege that we consider the whole mass 
as of little authority. It proves no more than that the influence of 
the moon over the human body is an article of general belief in India: 
— it is that kindof testimony which shews the faith of the narrator, 
‘but whieli offers to the readet no évidence besides the simple assertion 
of the writer. We regard no tnprofessional man as a competent 
witness On such an iivestigation; and even those in the a 
must not expect to be credited, unless they adduce the data on which 
they fornied their apinion. Until they give the reader the facts on 
which their belief is grounded, they have no right to suppose that 
he will surrender to them his judgment. We offer our ideas on this 

uestion in the most unfeserved fidnner, and we feel confident that 

r. Balfour himself is too candid an inquirer after truth to object to 
our freedom. — If he fail in establishing a favourite hypothesis, he will 
only be in the same predicament with most of the eminent men whe 
have preceded him in his profession. Bos 


LAW. 


Art. 19. 4 compendium of the Laws of Customs and Excise, relative 
. te the Warehousing and Bonding System, established in Great 
| Britain by 43 Geo. IIL, cap. 132., and subsequent Statutes. Like- 
wise of the Laws for the Importation, Exportation, and Ware- 
housing of Tobacco and Snuff, from z9 Geo. III., cap. 68., in- 
elusive ; with Indexes. To which is added a List of the Ware- 
housing Ports, distinguishing the several Species of Goods allowed 
to be warehoused at each Port. The whole computed to roth 
October, 1810. By Charles Pope, Controlling Surveyor of the 
Warehouses in Bristol; and late of the Custom-house, London. 
Svo. pp. 201. 78.6d. Boards. Asperne. ~ 
. Mr. Pope informs us that this compendium was originally under- 
taken exclusively for his own use, in the execution of his official 
duties, in order that it might prove a book of convenient reference, 
and gave the time which would be expended in consulting a multipli- 
city of acts of Parliament: but, finding that, except the statutes, 
no printed work ever professed to supply the information in question, 
and aware, from experience, how greatly merchants were in want of 
such a book, he determined on giving it to the public. He has made 
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it a rule to specify the year, chapter, and section of each act of 
Parliament ; so that the reader, if under any doubt, may refer to the 
original. | 7 

"A great proportion of our duties is applicable, as is well known, 
to home-consumption only, and is drawn back on exportation. 
Accordingly, equity and policy both demanded that these duties, which 
are in general extremely heavy, should not be exacted on the first 
ae of the goods: yet such was the practice until of late years ; 
and a large portion of mercantile capital was thus withdrawn from 
a productive situation, and sunken for a season in the coffers of the 
Treasury. At last, the erection of public-warehouses at-our docks, 
which, from being walled round and placed under the superintendance 
of public officers, presented complete security to the revenue, enabled 
government to grant permission to the merchants to bond their goods 5 
that is, to defer the payment of the duty, on giving bond to discharge 
it when the goods should be sold or taken out of the warehouse. 
By this simple expedient, the advance of duty on goods for homes 
consumption is saved to the merchant, for the time intervening between 
the landing and the sale; while, on re-exported goods, no payment 
whatever is necessary, at least in those cases (by far the most 
numerous, ) in which the drawback equals the duty. 

Mr. Pope begins by giving a list of the acts of Parliament relative 
to the warehousing system, the number of which already amounts to 
forty. He next enumerates, under different tables, the goods which 
have been specifically declared admissible to the privilege of ware- 
housing, and explains the routine of business relative to entry and exe 
portation. Then come the regulations of excise, which are followed 
by an extract of farther acts relative to the custom-house business, 
both in London and the out-ports. Prize-goods, and the droits of 
Admiralty, réquire their separate chapter, and rather a long one. 
It may amuse our readers to learn that articles of sach familiar use 
as tobacco and snuff have required, since 1789, fifteen acts of Parlia- 
ment, the abridged explanation of which takes up eighty pages of 
Mr. Pope’s book.—He concludes by giving a very clear index, and 
a list of the ports in which government permits the adoption of the 
warehousing system. These ports are about thirty in number, and, 
in a few, the permission for warehousing and bonding is general; while 
in others it is restricted to articles enumerated in particular-tables. 
Recurring to tobacco and snuff, we find that their importation is ad- 
mitted in twelve ports out of the thirty. 

On the whole, Mr. Pope’s book is a very useful manual to 
those who are connected with his department of business, either as 
merchants or revenue-officers. ‘The number of these persons is not 
small; so that the compiler may have the satisfaction of a consider- 
able circulation of his book without the ambition of interesting the 
public, to whom it is impossible to imagine a drier subject than the rou. 
time of cockets, bonds, debentures, manifests, and never-ending-Acts, Tio 


Art. 20. Practical Remarks and Precedents of Proceedings in Pare 
liament, on private Bills, comprising the standing Orders of both 
Houses, to the Prorogation of Parliament om the 21st Day of 


June 1810. The second Edition, corrected and enlarged . By 
Hi 2 Charles 
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Charles Thomas Ellis, Parliament Agent, of the Inner Temple, 

8vo. pp. 364. Butterworth. 1810. 

It is observed by this author that the spirit for agricultural im- 
provement, and for adorning cities and towns, which prevails in the 
present age, and the measures growing out of (we fear we must add) 
the /ate extended commerce and flourishing manufactures of the 
country, have occasioned a vast increase of applications to Parliament 
for private bills. This work, therefore, though principally designed 
for solicitors, will be found very convenient by the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, by landed gentlemen, and by all persons in 
situations which may be affected by or give an interest in the several 
matters which are the objects of private bills. 

The standing orders of both Houses of Parliament, which re- 
quire and fefrulate the notices that are to be given in the country 

' -.#especting intended applications to the fegislature, are here mentioned 
with just praise, and their beneficial effects are duly displayed. The 
volume comprizes ‘ the standing orders of both Houses relative to 
all private bills, to the prorogation of Parliament on the 21st 
day of June 1810; also the standing orders of the House of 
Commons relative to bills that respect trade and religion: also the 
standing orders of the same House concerning applications for public 
money; also tables of fees for private bills and standing orders, and 
resolutions respecting such fees; also, an address agreed to by both 
Houses of Parliament, to his Majesty, for their speedy and general pro- 
mulgation through therealm. Inthis volumeare shewn the several modes 
of proceeding _ bills for compounding debts due to the Crown, 
and upon naturalization bills.’ These pages explain the forms to be 
observed in conformity to these orders, previously to the introduction 
and during the pendency of private bills in each House of Parliament. 

The volume is divided into chapters. One entire chapter is re- 
served for each particular sort of bill; and the standing orders of 
either House, which are applicable to the subject of it, are arranged 
in that chapter. Besides the standing orders peculiar to those bills 
for which a distinct chapter is reserved, there are standing orders 
affecting all private bills; and these general standing orders are 
selected in an Introductory chapter, accompanied by practical 
remarks. | 

In an appendix, the author has inserted the forms of notices and 
petitions for bills. Many references to cases which have been decided 
in courts of law arising out of private bills, and to books containin 
farther information on the subjects treated in it, enrich this volume. 

This work makes no pretensions, but contains prominent indications 
of complete knowlege and good sense. ‘The method is judicfous, and, - 
the style is simple, neat, and appropriate. ii. Jo. 

» > f ° 
Art.21.. practical Treatise on Pleading : and on the. Parties to 

Actions, andthe Formsof Actions. With a second Volume, con- 

taining Precedents of Pleadings. By J. Chitty, Esq. of the Middle 

Temple. 2 Vols. large Octavo. 2]. 2s. Boards. Clarke. 

; Our readers must ascribe it to accident, that we have not before 
a _,pprized them of the appearance of this very valuable and elaborate 
work, and of its high and rare merit. With those for whom it is 
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principally destined, however, the name of the author will be a suffi- 
ecient recommendation. ‘The didactic part of these volumes is worthy 
of the pen from which it came :—the author every where appears in 
full possession of his subject :— his general views are just ; —and his 
_ detail of minutiz is worthy of reliance. Extensive and profound 
Jearning here proceed hand in hand ; and the science is fully developed, 
if science that can be called in which the arbitrary so much breaks in 
on principle, and analogy guides so little. Never before were so com- 
pletely disclosed the mystery in which law clothes the simple and plain 
distinctions between right and wrong, and the contrivances which so 
frequently lead to the confounding of merits with form; but, whether 
Mr. Chitty experiences from his ermined and robed brethren such 
enmity and hatred as Lollius encountered of old, we have not been in- 
formed, long as it is since these secrets have been divulged in a man- 
ner so intelligible and so little forbidding. It is probable that 
this professional b/abbing, however, has exposed him to no personal 
danger. Our jurists, when they meet, may laugh like the augurs of 
antiquity, but they feel their security :—never was the voice of reason 
less heard. ‘To forma judgment from the present moment, we should 
declare the reign of imposture to be eternal. Belonging, however, 
to the singular few who take the side of reason and improvement, in 
opposition to delusion and abuses, we cannot avoid expressing our 
astonishment that reform has been so sparing of her denunciations 
against the absurdities and abuses which deform and pervert the law ; 
——we cannot help expressing surprize that an enlightened nation 
should so long have suffered its enactments to be addressed to it in 
the style of barbarism, and justice to be so frequently rendered un- 
available by obsolete arrangements. Jo. 








POLITICS. 


Art. 22. Peace with France ! Ships, Colonies, and Commerce ; Bank- 
ruptices considered ; Sir Francis Burdett ; scme light thrown on 
the Causes of the Riots, April 1810; Bullion Report. circulat- 
ing Medium; Peninsula; Prophecies. 8vo. 2s. 6d, Murray. 
It often happens that the merit of a book is in’an inverse’ ratio to 

the promises of the title-page; and the more knowing part of the 

public have accordingly been taught to view with dual vabpesbe the 
author who boasts ot the eontents of his work and the trader who 
brags of his honesty. The gentleman before us, who professes to 
embrace so many topics, is a resolute advocate for war. It is only 
in the commencement, he says, that the evils of war are serious ; — 

-* the first outset having been sustained, it subsides, as it were, into a 

kind of mechanical routine — a year or two strips the enemy of his 

foreign possessions, paralyzes his navy, and destroys his commerce.’ 

As to our trade, so far from suffering, ‘ we become,’ says this cour. 

ageous writer, (p.11.) ‘the monopolists of the commerce of the 

world :? —a very different tale, this, from that which we are told by 
our distressed countrymen at Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield! 

The peace of Amiens was, in this author’s opinion, a great misfor- 

tune ; and so, he adds, would peace with Bonaparte be at any time, 

however advantageous the terms. — In regard to taxes, most of us 


consider that we pay quite enough already: but this zealous com. 
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batant proposes to augment them,’ and jays down very coolly | 
a plan for the increase of the property-tax. As to our foreign con- | 
quests, he is resolute against surrendering any one of them. He. ; 
does not, it is true, attempt to calculate. whether they are all worth 
keeping : that point he seems to take for granted; and he would 
make them intregal parts of the empire at once. 
With respect to Spanish America, we were glad to see (p. 27-) 
that the author does not regard its chief value as consisting in 
precious metals: but we had scarcely congratulated ourselves on this 
giimpse of sound sense, when eur favourable opinion was shaken by 
1s ry isu notions about bankruptices. These failures he is much 
more disposed to consider as indications of extended trade, than as 
proofs oi general embarrassment. Never, he says, were they more 
numerous than in 18:0; yet the five or six millions thus lost (his esti- 
mate rises no higher) were comparatively a ‘ drop in the bucket, and 
the lesson taught by it was, perhaps, worth more than all the money.’ 
— From the topic of bankruptcies, this comprehensive writer turns 
round on Sir Francis Burdett, whom he accuses of practising the 
“ stale trick of being returned against his will.’ The bullion-ques- 
tion, which has puzzled so many ‘serious heads, lies, in this gentle- 
man’s opinion, in a aut-shell. * The country was drained,’ he says, 
* of bullion because government undervalued it. The standard of 4l. 
an oz. is nonsense. When the intrinsic value is 51. and the bank will 
give only 4]., a man might as well say he will not eat bread unless the 
quartern loaf be at 6d. It is saying ‘ qe are not buying bullion at 
present, and Bonaparte may take it all.”” — The concluding passages 
of this pamphlet are couched in the same style ; and we may spare our- 
selves, we believe, the trouble of commenting on such sentencesas the | 
following : 
‘I hesitate not to repeat that this country can afford to give more 
for bullion than any othe. Give such a price as will bring you all 
the gold in Europe. England would then become the treasury of 
the world.’ Lo. 


Art. 23. The Crisis; or the delicate Investigation. By Andrew 
Marvel, Redivivus. 8vo. pp.19. Richmond and Son. 

We may say of the writer of this pamphlet, as of some other 
authors, that he would do well to make himself master of his subject 
before he undertakes to address the public respecting 1t. His object, | 
as far as ‘we can comprehend it, is to lament the continuance in office 
of the Perceval ministry, and to account for it by their subserviency in 
regard to the interesting subject of the “ delicate investigation.” He 
concludes by expressing much regret that the proposed emancipation 
of the Catholics should encounter such serious obstacles —We ‘have 
no doubt of the sincerity and patriotism of this singular writer : ‘but, 
until he succeeds in promulgating his thoughts in a:style more like 
that of other people, he must not flatter himself with bringing many 
converts to his side. Lo. 











‘Art.24. Observations on the Board of Trade ; interspersed with 


Strictureson the Licence-trade, and on the Effects produced by the 
Continental System on'Commerce. ve. pp. 68. 2s. Richard- 
son. 
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The author of this tract, though dissatisfied with the. conduct of 
the Board of Trade, is no enemy to the system of the Orders in 
Council : — on the contrary, he is disposed to regard them asthe in- 
dications of a very sagacious policy, and to censure government for 
not being more rigorous in the execution of them. On the same 
principles, he is dupases to view Bonaparte’s decrees against com- 
merce, not as the ebullitions of an angry and impatient autocrat, but 
as the deliberate conclusions of an enlightened ruler. It follows that 
this gentleman and we are very greatly at variance on the merits of 
our commercial system. While. he finds fault with government 
({p- 29. and 38) for giving a general and comprehensive form jto the 
expression of our licences, we, on the other hand, are inclined to think. 
that liberty in every shape should be extended to our commerce. He 
complains (p. 39.) that vessels from an enemy’s country should be. 
allowed to make their report at our Custom-house, ‘from Europe 
generally ;’ as if it were not our interest to open our harbours to ime 
ports from all quarters, provided that our customs are regularly paid. 
We can just as little agree with him (p. 34, 35.) in respect toa 
stricter limitation of the commodities at present admitted fram abroad ; 
or in regard to his complaint that the number of licences granted is 
too large. So far we are at issue : but several other points occur ip 
this pamphlet, of a different nature, on which we do not find ourselyes 
at liberty to dissent from the author. Whether Lord Bathurst be 
accustomed to keep the merchants (p. 43.) at too great a distance, 
and to resort less to leading men in the city for advice than was the 
custom of Lord Auckland, is a topic on which we have no wish to 
enter : — but of the fact that the business, conducted under the im- 
posing name of the “ Lords of Trade,” is directed exclusively by 
Lord Bathurst and Mr. Rose, we believe that no doubt can be en- 
tertained. Neither can there be any with regard to the absurdity of 
having such dignitaries as the Archbishop of Canterbury ostensible 
members of a Board of Trade. Moreover, that the decisions of the 
Board are often wavering, and that their minutes frequently require 
alterations after they have been promulgated, are complaints which 
we have heard in all directions. We regret to be under the necessity, 
also, of agreeing with this author respecting the immoral effects of 
the mysterious traffic at present carried on under the licence-system. 
The habit of fabricating documents and of making oath to falsehoods, 
however the intention may be palliated as directed against the enemy, is 
a most dangerous lesson to the young man who must eventually arrive 
at the management of extensive concerns of trade. ‘It is no wonder 
that the regular merchant should shrink from participation in so 
revolting a system, and should leave the field open to a tribe of 
adventurers, many of whom are Jews and foreigners. From deceiv- 
ing the enemy, it is an easy transition, on the part of these ingenious 
gentlemen, to deceive our countrymen. How large a proportion of 
the losses, which have over-whelmed the underwriters in Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, is already found to have arisen from false documents ? 

The chief utility of this pamphlet consists in its recording some 
curious circumstances connected with this new and extraordinary 
system of trade, which we hope is destined to survive only on paper. 
Among other things, it is said (P 36.) that the neptrels sailing — 
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the Dutch ports to the Baltic and White Sea, during the last three 
years , were provided with double charter-parties ; one of which stipu- 
lated a particular — if the vessel delivered her cargo in England, 
while the other (which was secret) contracted for a higher freight if 
she succeeded in arriving and discharging at a Dutch harbour.—This 
author is a warm admirer of Lord Sheffield, into whose theory it 
enters to refuse licences altogether ; a refusal founded on the precious 
doctrine (p. 53.) of a total suspension of trade with every part of 
Europe under Bonaparte’s controul :—rather a large deduction, this, 
from a commerce already sufficiently curtailed ! 

Part of this tract (p.48. and seq. ) is occupied with proposed amend- 
ments of our licence«system, all of which appear to be plausible, and 
ar in fact be advisable, if the system itself were not fundamen- 
tally irregular and unnecessary. The Orders in Council are so intricate, 
and the licence-system is ap arently so inconsistent with them, that 
we cannot better conclude this notice than by a few explanatory re- 
marks.—These Orders in Counci] were intended to deprive the enemy 
of the benefit of the American trade : — the licence-system is a per- 
mission from our government to European neutrals to do, in a great 
measure, that which we refused to the United States. Government 
were in hopes that the profit of the neutral traffic would, in the latter 
case, accrue more directly to ourselves, and we were ill prepared to 
make a total relinquishment of intercourse with the Continent of 
Europe: but some of our political highflyers, like the author of this 
tract, are for holding no middle course ; and, according to them, the 
Orders in Council must be absolutely and universally enforced. Now 
tve, on the other hand, regarding these Orders as the great source of 
our calamities, are rejoiced at any thing that alleviates their pressure ; 
and though the licence-system is replete with mischief, it 1s intitled 
to our support in as far as that mischief is less over-whelming than the 
unconditional execution of the Orders would have been. Lo. 


Art. 25. The People. 8vo. pp. 339. Sold by E. Wilson, 1814. 

After all the hr nt ik that iy on the A nalnt of com- 
modities, among which paper and print have advanced at least part 
passu with others, we might naturally think that authors Biba 9 ex- 
ercise a little reflection before they increase the expence of publica. 
tion. The writer pf this rhapsody may have derived amusement 
from the work when in progress, but we apprehend that his feeling 
will be yery different on the arrival of the dreaded hours of settling 
accounts with his bookseller, He ushers in his effusions by a dedi- 
cation 

¢ To Sir Francis Burdett, Baronet. 

¢ To you, in these perfidious times,.a real Englishman, the mo- 
narch’s and the people’s hope against the oligarchy of the Tories and 
the toryism of the Whigs, the ‘ Prope,’ is most respectfully 
dedicated by ‘ Tristram Simple.’ 

From the tone of this address, it will at once be concluded that 
the burden of the book is an arraignment of the proceedings of 
ministers. A great variety of topics, such as the errors of Mr. Pitt's 
commercial policy, the still greater errors of that of Mr. Perceval, the 
inefficacy of our paper-blockades, and the encroachment onthe liberty of 
the press by ex officio informations, are all discussed, or rather censured, 
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{n succession. ‘The writer discovers a considerable stock of miscel- 
Janeous reading, with correct views on several points, such as the 
folly of se. to monopolize trade: but his mode of dealing out 
the portion of information which he possesses is most unfortunate. 
His sentences, as well as his thoughts, appear to run promiscuously 
together; and any thing like the observance of method seems below 
the notice of so origienl a writer. The point in which he is most 
consistent is in quoting, page after page, his own poem, the “ Age,”” 
(see the next articles) on which he appears to dwell with ¢ most exalted 
satisfaction,’ A great part of the book is taken up with quotations from 
Tacitus and others, in proof of the dissolute manners of the Roman 
Emperors; a topic, we should think, rather foreign to his subject, 
but which he contrives to connect with it by declaring it to be his 
wish to shew that the ‘ great have at all times been the corrupters of 
public morals.’——'To complete the singularity of this performance, it 
is copiously interlarded, at least the first part of it, with quotations 
from Scripture. We will detain our readers no farther with this 
tedious jumble, than by quoting a few sentences as a specimen : 

‘ I have proved that to wee. the independence of any country, is 
to lose freedom at home! Now, liberty is national happiness! Are 
we happy, that is, are we a free people? If we are a free people, the 
fate of the press will be a perfect contrast to its fate in France; but 
if the practice of both countries only differs in this, that in England 
our prisons are full of eminent writers, who in a country called free 
dared to write freely ; but in French prisons no eminent writers are 
found, because a licenser of the press excludes condemnation, then are 
we better off than France in this eminent degree, that persecution 
here is published. ; | 

‘I said, that if my unlettered reader would go patiently along with 
me, we should see how princes became restive when the gospel curb was 
first put upon them ; how the refreshed and delighted people, at last 
safely seated for the first time on benches above the arena of tyranny, 
observed this curb gradually covered with the foam of these princes. 
In fine, that we should discover the mean fears and apprehensions of 
these princes and their parasites, when they also, for the first time, dis- 
covered that the pure light of Christianity really had power to correc 
a bad government,’ 


POETRY. 


Art. 26. The Age, or the Consolations of Philosophy, a Poem. By 
the Author of the * People.” * 8vo. pp. 67. Jones. 

A poetical rhapsody, worthy of its prose-companion. The subjects 
are similar, and more ungraciously handled, if possible, when couched 
in * harmonic sounds.”? ‘The flowing lines.are explanatory of the 
author’s political tenets, and appear among the least inanimate of the 

oem : 
F ¢ These are the statesmen, sternly weak, 
The icicles of fate ! 
Freezing and glittering as they speak ; 
Their size their only weight. 





* See the preceding article, 
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What has nat Pitt of ruin hurl’d ? 
To bleed a suff’ring, languid world ? 
Then scattering curses here at home, 
Windham has pick’d the poison up, 
Penc’ling the surface of the cup 
With flowers of Greece and Rome! 


‘ To these succeed the vermin train — 

A Liliputian race — 

Whose poison’d stings inflict a pain, 
And leave, besides, disgrace : 

Mixed with the curses of mankind 

To murm’ring, open anguish blind, 
They heave in secret many a sigh ; 

Their sad, inevitable lot, 

Despis’d by man whom they forgot, 
And left in scorn to die!’ 


Determined, it would seem, to surprize us with the number as 
well as energy of his performances, the writer has made progress in 
a third work, to be intitled the “ Evenings of Tristram Simple.” 
Impressed, also, with a profound sense of the mterest which the public 
takes in it, he apologizes for the delay in its appearance, and assures 
the world that ‘the has by no means relinquished the plan of publishing 
it. The Wimbledon Baronet again receives the tribute of a dedication. 
We transcribe it because tt is short, and makes reference to the 
author’s professional occupation, to which some of his readers ma 
be of opinion that he would do wisely to confine himself altogether : 

¢ Sir, 

¢ The Work which follows is the production of an unlettered man. 
Composed in the few leisure hours of a week, which the trammels of 
a dull and stupid commerce left him, he regrets that he had not more 
time to make this little Poem in a very small degree worthy of its 
elevated Dedication, and of those pure sentiments of high regard and 
estimation entertained for Sir Francis Burdett, by his most obedient 


humble servant, The Author. , 
¢ Pimlico, 18th June, 1811.’ 1,0 





| Art. 27. Miscellaneous Poems. By George Daniel. Crown 8vo, | 

6s. 6d. Boards. Wilson. 1812. | 

The serious pieces in this collection have the merit of displaying | 
correct sentiments in harmonious language, but the satirical poem ¢ on 

Woman’ is coarse in some passages and laughable in none. M** Bar- 


Art. 28. Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects. By Miss R—— H——- 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Gale and Curtis. 1811. 

‘Ina note to the reader, we are informed that some of these verses 
were written at the early age of thirteen ; and it is curious to observe the | 
variety of languishing love-strains which occur among these ¢ sallies of / 
a very youthtul muse.’ As we might expect, many of the lines are | 





weak and prosaic ; yet the fair author possesses fluency of language, 

although few traces of powerful imagination or vivid fancy appear in 

this juvenile production. po 
! : Art. 
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Art.29. Rosare’s Chain: or, the Choice of Life. A Poem by 
Alicia Lefanu, Niece to the Right Honourable R. B. Sheridan. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, Boards. Godwia, 1812. 

“© The choice of a Wife,” as a second title, would have better 
exemplified the subject of this ingenious little poem, in which the 

Prince Amantor is described as visiting various realms 


© To seek perfection in a bride ;’ 
P 


and, being alternately disgusted by the avarice, the coquetry, or the 
loquacity of different ladies, he is at last united to one who, possessing 
many virtues, had endeavoured to subdue her faults, and he wiscly con- 
cludes that 

¢ Perfection was not made for man.’ — 
The poem may boast of some novelty, aud displays both taste and 


cy in many passages. po 


Art. 30. Mount Edgecumbe,a Poem. By Cyrus Redding. 12mo. 
3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 
A simple and unaffected performance, apparenty called forth by 
genuine admiration of that scenery which it has the merit of accu- 
rately describing. | : D° 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 31. On the Education of Daughters; translated from the 
French of the Abbé Fenelon, afterward Archbishop of Cambray. 
1zmo. 2s.6d. Boards. Darton. 1812. 

This little treatise by the venerable Fenelon is written in a spirit of 
such benevolent piety, and contains such excellent practical advice, that 

we do not hesitate in recommending it to the perusal of mothers, while 

we applaud the care and accuracy with which the translator has given 

the sense of the original. po 


Art. 32. Rules for English Composition, and particularly for 
Themes; designed for the Use of Schools, and in Aid of Seif- 
Instruction. By John Rippingham. s2mo. 8, 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1812. , 
Mr. Rippingham presents his readers with a sensible explanation 

of the nature of themes, anda few useful directions for their compo- 

sition. The examples, which occupy the largest portion of his book, 

are taken chiefly from the writings of Addison, Johnson, and Blair; 

and they are so judiciously analyzed, that we think this work will 

prove adapted to the purposes for which it is intended. De 


Art. 33. Miscellaneous English Exercises. Consisting of selected 
Pieces of Prose and Poetry, written in false Spelling, false Gram- 
mar, and without Stops, calculated to convey Amusement and 
Instruction to young Minds, as well as to promote Improvement 
in the Orthography of our own language. By the Rev. Wm, 
Jillard Hort. 1i2mo. 38. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1812. 

‘When works like the present are employed in the education of 
children, much depends on the intelligence and care of the teacher ; 
and we cannot recommend these exercises indiscriminately, lest the 


pupil, who has toiled through a volume in which every sentence is 
purposely 
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surposely rendered erroneous in grammar and in spelling, should be. 
a danger of retaining the faults which he was desired to correct, and 
thus create more trouble and confusion than if he had merely been de- 
sired to rectify his own mistakes. De 


Art. 34. Elements of French Grammar, more especially designed 
for the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. By Lewis Catty, First French Master in the 
above Academy. 12mo. 48. Robinson. 1812. 

Elementary books, grammars, and exercises, multiply so fast on 
us, that, if any person inquires the reason for these numerous publi- 
cations on the same subject, we are tempted to answer, like Peter Pin- 
dar’s vender of razors, that they were * made to sell.””, We can, 
however, advise the purchase of the present work by those who are 

. ‘not already provided with French grammars, since it appears to be 
clear and comprehensive, and it contains some useful observations on 


the rules. De 


Art. 35. 4 Dictionary of the Idioms of the French and English 
Languages. .By a Society of Masters. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 
Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

The plan of this work appears to be new, and we think that it 
might be very useful to those who study the French language, if it 
were arranged with -more circumspection: but, for the service of 
learners, those phrases which are provincial, or obsolete, and only. 
found in books, ought to have been distinguished from such as may 
be used in conversation. Some sentences are inserted which we be- 
lieve to be equally inadmissible in writing and in speaking ; thus, in 
page 101., * Elle est forte sur le piano-forie, sur la harpe,’ &c. isa 
common expression: but nobody would say, ‘ Eile est forte sur la 
musique,’ or ¢ C’est un homme de frit,’ p.104. In page 28. a sepa- 
rate explanation is required for the quotation from Racine, viz. 


“ Tous les plus gros Monsieurs me parloient chapeau-bas, 
Monsieur de petit Jean, ah! gros comme le bras ;”’ 


because the expression “ gros comme le bras’? has not the same meaning 
with those of § a bras raccourci,’ and ‘ a tour de bras,’ which precede 
it, —— In page 31. the following sentence, ‘ Cela le rendit bien camus,’ 
which (if it be ever used) signifies, «* That made him look very 
foolish,’’ is thus translated: ‘ His nose was finely pulled ;? — un nez 
camus literally means a flat nose. — On the whole, we would recom- 
mend a careful revision of this Dictionary ; since we applaud the 
ingenuity of the idea, and the industry which has already been ex- 
erted in collecting the idioms, De 
NOVELS. 


Art. 36. The Scottish Adventurers, or The Way to Rise; an 
Historical Tale, By Hector Macneil, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
8s. Murray. 1812. 











This is erroneously called an Historical Tale, since the principal 
characters are imaginary, and are supposed to be the sons of tradesmen 
in Edinburgh, who find “ The way to rise”? through application and 
industry. ‘The first part of their story displays much ingenuity ; 
and the author’s ideas on the subject of education for the —_ and 
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lower classes of society are rational, and deserve attention: but we - 
cannot perceive ‘ the absolute necessity for interlarding professional 
language with characteristic swearing ;? and we think that Mr. 


Macneill is mistaken in fancying that the excentricity-and humour of 
his sailors would be lost, unless 


«< They fixed attention, heedless of your pain, 
‘¢s With oaths, like rivets, forced into the brain.’ 


The conclusion of this work abounds with improbabilities and lucky 
chances ; and the ultimate success of the Scottish Adventurers is not 
so deducible from their talents and industry as the author seems to 





have intended, or as the moral of the tale required. pe 

Art. 37. Good Men of Modern gate. A satirical Tale. By Mrs, D/ 
Green, author of ** Romance Readers and Romance Writers,” — / 
“‘ Reformist,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 15s.sewed. Tegg. 1811. / 


We have already expressed our incredulity as to the pretended sex 
of this writer, (see M. R. February, 1811,) and we are induced to 
maintain our former opinion by several passages in the present work 
which, however, contains some grammatical errors that savour not of 
a classical education. We must also censure the imprudence of the 
fair Eliza, who brings herself into situations of danger and discredit 
from which none but a novel-writer could have rescued her. The 
discoveries of mysterious birth and unexpected fortune, with which 
the tale concludes, are ill contrived : but many characters are skilfully 
drawn ; the description of a lady who adopts Rousseau’s system of 
education for her children is amusing ; and the author has judiciously 
avoided the introduction of politics or notorious living characters. yo 


Art. 38. Rhydisel, the Devil in Oxford. 1z2mo. 2 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1811. 

A parody on the “ Diable Boiteux’’ of Le Sage, conducted with 
some humour, and a seeming knewlege of private history, which 
may afford an amusement not quite justifiable to many students and 
under-graduates of Alma Mater : —but there is a prurience in the 
pen of the author, which prevents us from recommending his work 
to our fair readers. Do 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 39. The Imperial and County Annual Register, for the Years 
1809, and 1810, containing a History of Great Britain, with an 
ample Collection of State Papers ; the public and private Annals 
of the English Provinces, arranged under the Names of the 
Counties to which they respectively belong, and divided into Five 
general Departments, viz. I. Public Business. II. Civil and 
Criminal Jurisprudence. III. Chronicle. IV. Miscellanies, 
V. Biography. Alsothe Principality of Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, and the Colonies. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. 
11. 4s. and Vol, II. 11. 118. 6d. Boards. Robinson. 1810, 1811. 
Such a work as is here announced does not properly fall under the 

notice of a review : but, on account of its extensive utility and credi- 

table execution, we are induced to mention it for the information of 
our readers. We are informed, in the preface to the first volume, 


that ' 
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that, * when the plan of the undertaking was submitted to the con- 
sideration of one of the first critics of the present age, he was pleased. 
to express an unqualified surprize, that a publication of such obvious 
utility should have remained so long a desideratum in the republic of 
letters ;’ and it is asserted in the preface to’the second volume, that, 
«immediately on the publication of the County Annual Register, (for 
this is the title of Vol. I.) a work, professedly in imitation of it, was 
projected at Paris by Mons. Gellert St. Pierre ; the object of which 
was, to present to the Trench people regularly digested annual his- 
tories of all the departments in that extensive empire. The prospec- 
tus was laid before the French government: but, as it was natural to 
expect, it was found neither to accord with its prospective nor retro- 
ve policy ;— the work was, in consequence, abandoned. ‘The 
plan is, however, about to be adopted m America.’ Without this 
foreign evidence in favonr of such an undertaking as that now before 
us, the most superficial glance at its contents will procure for it a re- 
commendation. In the second volume, the editors have * enlarged the 
_ space allowed to the several counties; inserted many ewer bio- 
graphical articles; preserved all the most important petitions and ad- 
dresses from the several boroughs, cities, and counties; and, mm order 
the more fully to exhibit a complete picture of the present eventful 
times, they have added a general history of the affairs of Great Bri- 
tain and Europe, illustrated by an ample collection of foreign and 
domestic public papers. In consequence of these additions and im- 
provements, the word “ Imperial’’ has been added to the title.’ 

By this sketch of the nature of the extensive compilation before us, 
our readers will perceive that each volume will serve as a retrospect of 
events of the past year, will register facts and papers which could 
not otherwise be easily consulted, and will thus become an useful 
book of reference. The price of the volumes will perhaps seem high: 
but, considering the great quantity of letter-press, in double columns, 
we do not suppose that they could be afforded cheaper ; and country 

tlemen and magistrates will find them so instructive that they will 


not grudge the expence. Mo y: 


Art. 40. 4 Letter to Richard Heber, Esq., containing some Obser- 
vations on the Merits of Mr. Weber’s late Edition of Ford’s 
Dramatic Works. 8vo. 1s. 6d. White and Co. 1812. 

This pamphlet appears to be the production of a well informed and 
ingenious man, and contains several instances in proof of the total 
incapacity of Mr. Weber for the office which he has taken on himself, 
in addition to those that have been pointed out by the many critics 
who have already made ‘the merits of the late edition of Ford’s 
Dramatic Works’ the subject of their peculiar animadversions. We 
do not know that this accumulation of evidence on a point so per- 
fectly notorious is any longer to be desired ; unless, indeed, with the 
view of furnishing materials for some future edition of the works in 
question : in which case, this letter will undoubtedly be consulted for 
the ingenious illustrations which it contains of some passages in which 
Mr. Weber’s blunders are most conspicuous. 

We have commended Mr. Weber for his interpolation of the word 
(but) in the following passage ; «The 
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«¢ The handmaid to the wages, | : 
The untroubled (but) of country toil, drinks streams 


With leaping kids and with the bleating lambs, 
And so allays her thirst secure.”” 


On the other hand, the author of the letter to Mr. Heber thinks 
that the conjecture is ‘ wretched.’ We must confess that the ex- 
pression in the first line of the above — ‘“‘ the handmaid to the 
wages,” is very harsh, at least, if not utterly unmanageable: but this 
is not a sufficient reason for rejecting it, unless some obvious and 
probable alteration easily suggests itself ; because many of. the best 
authenticated expressions in our old dramatists are at least equally 
uncouth and difficult of interpretation. ‘The alteration proposed by 
the author of the Letter, &c. has the merit, certainly, of being obvious 
and natural enough. It consists in transposing the sentence, thus’: 


«¢ The handmaid to the wages 
Of country-toil, drinks the untroubled streams,”’ &c. 


We have here, however, a very serious question to propound to 
our learned readers ; premising that the point for their decision is not 
which is the best but which is the most likely reading. Quere, is 
not the occurrence of two open vowels, without elision, (‘the un- 
troubled streams,”?) much more rare among our older poets than a 
confusion of sense? In other words, which is most probable, — that 
Ford used so aukward an expression as that which is imputed to him 
on the one hand, or so defective a versification as that which is con- 
tained in the amendment? We believe that the ears of our old 
dramatists (of Ford, most particularly,) were much nicer than 
their judgments :—but, should the balance in this respect be even, we 
think that the péculiar flow of the verse, according to Mr. Weber’s 
method of reading it, is enough to turn the scale in his favour. It 
possesses, in an eminent degree, that ineffable grace of versification 
which it requires some practice in the works of Ford’s contemporaries 
fully to comprehend, but for the attainment of which we have no 
doubt that they would on any occasion have sacrificed a small portion of 
meaning, without the least scruple. At the same time, we are not here 
such audacious commentators as to affix the well known fiat of ¢ accipe 
meo periculo,” or “ doubtless, the author wrote thus,’”’ to our opinion. 
It would savour a little too much of the school of Scriblerus, perhaps, 
to ask, “how could the streams be untroubled, in which a countr 
wench is drinking at the same time with a parcel of leaping kids and 
bleating lambs ?”’ and yet, if nonsense be the plea for the proposed 
transposition, we question whether the remedy be far preferable to the 
disease in that respect, ‘The best that can be said of the passage, in 
whichever way it 1s read, seems to be that “it is very pretty, but 
means nothing ;”? and this is a criticism which will apply to a very 
large proportion of Ford’s most poetical sentences. 

The author’s suggestion of currs for colts, p. 23., though offered 
with diffidence, appears to us much too violent an alteration to depend 
on such unsatisfactory conclusions as that which is drawn from the 
‘anecdote in Stow’s Annals. What there is either in a painted colt 


or 
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or a painted cur, that is like a “ herald’s coat, gilt o’er with crowns and 
scepters,”” we are left utterly at a loss to imagine : —but, as the poet. 
undoubtedly meant to single out a timid and not a courageous animal, 
in opposition'to his “* muzlzed lion,”’ we still think that “ colt” is 
more likely to be the true reading than that which the present author 


would, with so much force of conjecture, thrust into the room of it. P 
SINGLE SERMON. Mery, 


Art. 41. The fatal Scanretiannes? of Licentiousness: Preached March 18, 
1810, at the Sunday Evening Lecture, and on the Tuesday Even- 
ing following, at Kingston-upon-Hull; on occasion of the Trial | 
of a Young Woman of that Baty for the alleged murder of her 
illegitimate Child. By John Scott, A.M. &c. 8vo. 1s. Seeley. 
The promised discussion of such a subject, on such an occasion, 

eould not fail of drawing a numerous audience ; nor could they fail of 

being seriously and deeply impressed by the manner in which Mr. 

Scott has treated it. Not squeamish and over, delicate, he attacks the — } 

crime of lewdness in terms of pointed sevefify ; and as he regards / 

this to be the reigning vice of Hull; (he might have added, of every 
other large town in the kingdom,) he is very plain and explicit in 
developing its fatal consequences. ‘The misery of the common pros- 
titute 1s Feld up as a warning to female servants in particular. Mr. 

Scott very minutely describes the case of the young woman mentioned 

in the title ; and, as his discourse was preached twice to ‘immense 

audiences,’ we conclude that his efforts against a prevailing vice were 

considered as calculated to do good. Mr. S. will excuse us if we 


_ say that his praise-worthy sermon is too long. Moy. 
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We are sorry that, at the distance of six years, Mr.'Tremenheere’s 
feelings have been disturbed by a contemplation of our opinion on the 
verses which he then published: but we can only say, “ Rest! per- 
turbed Spirit, Rest!’ and must beg to be excused from any farther 


reference to them. 





The publication which appeared ¢ three years ago,’ and which is 
the object of ¢a Constant Reader’s’ inquiry, never reached our hands; 
and it is now too late to attend to it: especially among the multi- 


tudes which claim our notice. 








Our friend Candidus, who (if we mistake not) seems to adopt as 
many denominations as any noted Gemman at the Old Bailey,—begging 
pardon for the comparison,—may amuse his own leisure by the various 
inquiries which he suggests, but we really have not time to discuss 


them. 
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Notice. 

*,* The Appenprx to the last Volume of the Review is published 
with this Number, and contains accounts of various interesting Fo- 
REIGN works, with the General Title, Table of Contents, and Index, 
for the Volume. 
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